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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





Capture of Aguinaldo .. ., 
Another Coal Strike Averted . 


New Presidential Appointments (with 
a er : 


The Far Eastern War-Cloud .. . 
Great Men in Cartoon .. . 

Is Revolution in Russia Near? . 
Russia in Caricature ...... 
‘¢Criminal’’ Forms of Insurance . . 
Vertical Growth of New York City. . 


Increasing Number of Immigrants from 
Southern Europe .... . 


teint Mi. ooo Ss 


LETTERS AND ART: 








Zola’s Latest Novel and the Literary 
Critical English Views of Mr. Mabie’s 
Shakespeare ... . 
The Beauties of French as edtian: by 
College Journals and their Siiasaiias 
Mr. E. A. Abbey and the Coronation 
Most Popular Books of the Month . 
Was Keats ‘ Snuffed negale a Re- 
be ee Fn ir oe 
Is City or Country Most Favorable to 
Ne OE ees ee 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 





FUNK & WACHALLS COMPANY, Pl 





The Hungarian Telephone-Newspaper . 
The Century’s Work of Extermination 
A Thunder-Storm from the Inside . . 
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Man’s Influence on the Weather 
Bile as an Antitoxin ; : 
Mental Fatigue in School-Children ; 
Altitude and Nutrition . 

Candy or Whisky? . 

Science Brevities . 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





FOREIGN TOPICS: 


Frederic Harrison and the * ae ie 
of Humanity ’”’ ° ; 


A Sect in Search of a Home . 
A Modern City Church . 


A German Diplomat on the Siiduaiit 
in China ... : 


Some . Chinese Scriptures Priot to Con- 
fecias -. + 34 eS 


Are Christianity and Advanced Socialistic 
Ideas Compatible? . . ... . 


Religious Notes ... . 





The Storm-Centers in Russia . ° 
British Comment on the Rejection of the 
Comal Treaty... «© «© 2 «-0 » 
Position of France in International Com- 
merce , se eee ee eros 


MISCELLANEOUS : 





Correspondents’ Cormer. .. . 
Stephen Phillips and Marlowe. 

Current Poetry 

Personals .. . re ee age 

More or Less aided oe 

Current Events . .... +s > 

Chess . 
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i, Beacon Lights 


LZ of History 
"4 eS stimulating hye ag ” _ Joun enpg 


Bistor Joun P. Newman. 
“TF ting, instructive, inspiring.”’—Joun Henry Barrows, 


Crea: 
“Ttis as eagerly asa ag = fiction, and at the same time is absolutely 
UNSAULUS, 

he oes ae. of Ns 
S. D, Fsss, O 


ria for special April offer to Digest Readers. 


‘ By _ Dr.- John Lord 








Beacon Lights’ if I had to go without my dinner.””— 


President 


greatest men and epochs that have made our 
Normal College. 








FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 Tenth Street, NEW YORK 














DELIGHTFUL 


FIV SUMMER 
CRUISES 


BY THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE. 


me = the Specially Constructed 
‘win Screw Cruising Yacht 


ttractive itinerary—am time allowed at all 
ace hy Rates from $137. 
2a and 34 CRUISE.—To Norway and the North Cape, 
Most interesting itinerary—beautiful scenery. 


Duration of trip 21 


25th. 
$177.50 per adult, upward. 


4th CRUISE.—To the Baltic and the Principal Cities of Norway, Sweden, Russia and 
Denmark, leaving Hamburg, August 18th, 1901. 
tafille near Gothenburg, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (Moscow), etc., etc. Duration of trip 22 


days. Rates from $150.00 upward. 


New York June 20th and Hamburg July 4th, 


orth Cape and 
shining at caldnigh 


In reference 







from New York 


3% & 37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph 8t.. Chicago 


SPECIAL CRUISE,.—By the Twin Screw Ex 
Tour o~» ~ the Fjords of Norway (with their matchless mountain scenery) to the 
tzbergen, where may be behe 
Daration of trip Hamburg to cup eingted 22 — 
for the chee it starting f issuer 
and further cakes c “ae 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
70 State St., Boston 





9 A Be tt te Bt fe th te he he te te td 





eat ge ee — es —————— 
“Prinzessin Victoria Luise.” 
Ist CRUISE.—To England, Ireland, and Scotland, leaving Hamburg, May 23d, 1901. 


Very 

bers of call to bi all inland points of inter- 
per adult, upward 

leaving Hamburg, July 2d and July 

ration of trip 18 days. Rates from 


Itinerary includes world-famous Trollhiit- 


8.8. “ AUGUSTE VICTORIA,” leaving 
‘ior Norway, the North Cape and Spitzber- 


ld the glorious phenomeron of the sun 
Cost $150.00, upward. 


Also for to Plymouth (London), Cher- 
bourg Lh an) = os by Twin Screw Ex- 
press an d Passenger Steamers 


106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
1 California St., San Francisco 


SEB EG 











&.8S. “ComMONWEALTH” (new) 13.000 Tons 





Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool 


Fast Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers 
crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 


8.8. ‘‘New EnGianp,” 10 600 Tons 
8.8. “ CanapA,” 9,000 Tons 


Portland, Queenstown, Liverpool 


. “ DOMINION,” 8.8, “ | VANCOUVER,” 
8.8. “Ca mesh” 


Unexcelled service. Moderate rates. 
For rates, sailings, & illustrated folder address 


DOMINION LINE 
77 State St., Boson. 

Pa 1123 Broadway, RS 

Guarantee Loan Bdg. Minneapolis on 








SEND 2 cents postage for the 
new z/lustrated booklet: “ Attrac- 
tive Tours to Europe.” Tours 
from $187 upwards. 


American. Tourists Association, 
11 Broadway, New York, 


HIGH-CLASS TOURS “"*rnis'season''"" 


This Season . 
Unusual Educational Advantages. University Cofuctors, 





2. 2. partion Limited ted to 20 5 Deas lowe Soon cers 
Benefite to thoaee Shine antting o ecre lien.» Th 
OPERATIVE TOURS, 81 Ashland Boulevard, CHICA 





PAN-AM rite, Perm BUFFALO. A ROOMS 


Unsurpassed facilities for travel in 
Europe at reasonable terms with select 
parties. Send for program, Address 
Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 502 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A 2 
TRIP 
ABROAD 





EUROPEAN TOURS. 


* ~% 20th Year. Including NORWAY, RUSSIA, 
. and MEDITERRANEAN. Select parties. 
+ Terms reasonable. Conducted by 


‘DR. & MRS. H. 8. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


py KL IP BIND form the ER 


BINDER, _You can covér a m ine or 
bind a volume in ten séconds. Instantly 
a. < —— Kli wae evs, 
Cover 












mailed for 
HH. BALLARD. 327. Pittsfield, Mass, 
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ABASH 


IS THE SHORTEST LINE 
a DBVFFALO Sos 


KANSAS CITY, ST, LOUIS, CHICAGO 


AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS; 
For Descriptive Matter, Rates, etc. , call on nearest 
Ticket Agent, or address 


C. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 8T. LOUIS. 























DETROIT oman VAPOR LAUNCHES, 


The Bote-aate Launch, 
Highest grade con- 
struction. Engine 
will run at SLOWEST 
8 without stop- 

ng. No crank han- 
dle. Noiseless. Ab- 
solutely safe. Man at 
the wheel controls 
everything. Ideal 
sinele hander. Al- 
Ways ready to run. 
Fully a 18 
te 20 fo foot launches carried in stoc Prices from 


Send 10 cents for handsomely illustrated and in- 
structive ‘‘ Log Book *’ of what we build. 
Builders of Launches, Row Boats, Steam and Sail 





| Yachts. (INcoRPoRATED 1885.) 






| Detroit Boat Works, 1362 Jeff. Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


































| GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 








ARE TREAT 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
Odonm, Bo You Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
8, Souchongs, Congous, Assams 
27c to 57c per 


and Ceylons from ....... 60... 6.ccscscesense 

VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ f°" 

The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 
co., 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA 
P. ©. Box 290 66 Church Street, New ¥ ork. 


MORPHIN 


time from business. 
book (in plain sealed onwaitioat 





OPIUM, DRINK 
HABIT s permanently 
cured athome. No loss of 
No relapses. Free sample and 
DR. PURDY, m 6, 





. Readers of Taz Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas, 








Do You Want a | [ = 3 ——— = 7 

Genuine Bargain | 

in a Piano? | 

We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from N : PR | | 
renting by persons moving which must be disposed of at once 
as we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, F.schers, Sterlings and other 
wellknown makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished 
from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discount from 
prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy terms 


| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

of payment to reliable persons. It would probably cost about | 
$5 for freight to have one of these pianos shipped t to you. New | 
large size mahogany pianos, with $175, | 
| 

} 

} 
| 
| 




















cont anywhere on cosy pogmente. _ Write ob once for complete THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING 
ing your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep- 
resented. LYON & HEALY, 46 Adams St, Chicago. AMONG THE DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS 


winch KR TO ITS FOUR APRIL ISSUES: 





ANEW BOOK OF “curistus aucToR” 
GREAT POWER. by Warren A. Cane. 


ue asain aie or ota Theodore Roosevelt, 


in many a day.’’— Public Opinion, New York. 
“A great and timely book.’”—Pacific Advocate, Vice-President of the United States. 
San Francisco. 
**There is not a dull page in it.”.—Christian Advo- 


cate, Nashville, Tenn. 
“A very readable and interesting book on a great 
subject.”” —Christian me sony Atlanta, Ga. O n e Ol ] 
“This is one of the best books on Christian evi 9 
dences that has been published for a long time.’ 
Christian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 
“This is a strong book. It is the work of a 
Christian scholar familiar with the literature of the 


subject, who has thought himself through on broad W ll « R M os 
hensi d.”—Zion’ - 

7 = —— ensive groun Zion’s Herald, Bos 1 lam . erriam, 

Price, $1.25. : 

The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York. 


3 STAMMER| || John Hyde, 


bag Aa oe oe | =a new ares. 
e Origin an reatment of Stam- 
mering. ©The ls and most instruc- Statistician of the Department of Agriculture. 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover e. Ask also fora 
Z.. freesample copy of the Phono-Meter, a 

“ monthly paper exclusively for persons 


J '. late @ sates im Vice-President Roosevelt will write upon ‘The Essence 
e Lewis School for Stammerers : tng * o 

Geo. Andrew Lewis 96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. of Heroism ;’’ Secretary Long will describe ‘‘ The Naval 

War College;’’ Mr. Merriam will discuss ‘‘Our Future as 

THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING Shown by the Census;” and Mr. Hyde will forecast “ The 

CAN HEAR WITH THEIR EYES Agriculture of the Future.’ In addition to these a group 


Secretary of the Navy. 


Director of the Census. 





























EXPREssION EASING ie ae i proved method by of twenty of the most delightful writers of fiction will 
which the deaf may learn to understand conversation. Not : il i 
like the ordinary Tip reading ; simpler, quicker, and more brighten the pages of the April issues of 


effective. Instruction personal and by correspondence. 
Widely approved and uniformly successful. The only 


practicable method for teaching by correspondence. “Write The Youth’ S Companion, 


WARREN SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION READING 
124 East 28th Street, New York City. 








An American Paper for the American Home. 
















Takes spare time only. 
Same teachers for eleven 
years. Plan approved b: 


Jodes and Educators. 
Adapted tothe busy boy 


or man. Prepares for 
HOME": bar. Three courses: College 
law course, Business law, 


Preparatory. Opens new prospects i 
business. Graduates everywhere. Lib- 
eral terms. Special offer now. Postal 
card now will bring full particulars. 

Sprague Cor. School of Law, 170 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ARTISTIC HOMES ?:te soo 2 regen 
waraie§l|| | “Just Married’ -GOERZ LENSES 


“ COTTAGE-BUILOER” and Eastman Kodaks 


4 Issued Monthly. 

$1 2s per year or $1.50 

Heck. Sampoon, ee We are now ready to supply our Double-Anastigmat 

WHEN ORDERING Lenses fitted to the No. 2 and 3 Folding Pocket Kodak and 
the No. 3, 4 and 5 Folding Cartridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastig- 

mat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, - $61.50. 


It is best to send a rough 
sketch of the ind of baild- 
— bable 
If you heve a Kodak we will fit a Lens for $14.00 less. 
This Lens and Shutter may be detached for use on other cameras. 








ANY ONE OF THESE ISSUES WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
FREE — ANY THREE FOR TEN CENTS. 


ADDRESS PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HERBERT C. CHIVERS ons, - ais) St. Louis, Mo. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One a HR — a to ride and rrr | 
MAKES 


BEST 
“1901 i Models, $10 to $18 
99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Secend: hand Wheels 

k od as ne 
Ba 4 “ac So tchoy Creart 


at half factory cost. sy Wa ship 
anywhere on roval and ten days 
trial without s centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful pro; tion to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our 


and Special Address Dept. gg 17 
MEAD OYOLE 00., Chicago 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when thie to advertisers. 
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P For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 
Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sq... New York 
























MARINE AND STATIONARY GAS ANC 
GASOLINE ENGINES AND LAUNCHES 


All the largest and fastest gas-propelled 
yachts on the Great Lakes are equipped 
with SINTZ Gas Engines. Send for Catalog. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE CO 
P. 0, Drawer 96; Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


JUST PUBLISHED | BOOK BY AUTHOR. 


ff H 95 
A VOLUME OF GREAT STORIES Confusion Untangled 
BY A NEW STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


aS By Rev. J. E. Mahaffey, (M. E. Church, South) 
fey E L M A L A G E R L O FEF | It reconciles the various extreme conflicting views 
on renga  y tage be tating up the perplexing ques- 
++ Cwe . 9 66 Mi ~ y ichrist.” etc. tious which have usually been passed over,—such as: 
Author of Gosta Berling, The Miracles of Antichr is oe eg id a i by J ye oe What man 
ENTITLED ost and gained by the fall; Why he was sent from 
T Eden; Why the gospel was preached to the dead ; (New 
£ light on the intermediate state), etc. These all form 
important links in this unusual chain of original, un- 
rom a Swedis Omestead Bien: 


The chapter on the Paraclete and Regeneration is un- 











Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 like ary view ever presented, au is also the chapter en- 
straw from which the thoughtful reader cannot fail to 
sample copy may be had from the author for only 50c 

“le Medecin Malgre Lui,”’ MM. DESPOIS AND MESNARD ) A. SegOe Seah Sor parents, testhets, and phy- 

.D. E,. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
this theory which lays its preemption upon the 


titled: ‘‘A Bible View of Sanctification.’’ Indeed, the 
The First Two Volumes of ecThe book is just out. a 
Rev. J. E. Mahaffey, Graniteville, S. C. 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
e By HEINRICH HEINE a of physical health, mind, and 
Buch der Lieder Cloth, small 12mo, 242 pp. $1.00. 


entire volume (146 pp.) may be said to be a sheaf of new 
The book is just out, and at present a paper-bound 
Fhe Temple Moliere 
ebsal The Unconscious Mind 
° ° 99 16mo. Cloth, 45 cents 8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00 
- Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Leather, 65 cents each 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs.. NEW YORK. 











PRING LEANING 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE sis? Yoo" —— EASY 


How to Clean Every Article in the Hous: 


THE EXPERT CLEANER 
McC LU RE, P H } FE LI PS & CO. F A Little Treasure for Every Housewife 


12mo, Cloth. 75 cents, postpaid. 
PUBLISHERS, 141 East 25th Street, New York 











Ameriean Kitchen Magazine, Boston: “lt covers 
every particular of household cleaning, and the author , 
states that the information given is systematized from 
notes which have been gathered during a long period, 
from the experience of a number of successful house 
keepers known to him.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











is a journal of advertising and business 


methods. It is amodel of typography, 
is edited by practical men and worth » 
ense many times its cost to any business 






















‘For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip. Instantly 
released. By mail, 20cents the 
pair. Catalogue of scarf hold- 
ers and other novelties made §& 
with Washburne Fasteners, 
| Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 

Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. S 


ZAMBES| GEM 


Discovery of the age; only rival of Genuine Diamond at one- 
tenth cost. Solid gold mounting. Catalogues free. KOWE & 


man, young or old. It costs but 10c. 
acopy. $1.00 for a year. 









Ruyter Fountain 


S : . 








THE RVYTER MFG. CO., Chicago, make the best fountain pens 


PREMIUMS and typewriter ribbons in the world. The ribbons are strictly non- 


filling and long lived. The fountain ~~ are jointless and without 

















an equal. For $1.24 we will give AD SENSE for one year and 
two Ruyter Typewriter Ribbons, any color for any machine, or a Ruyter Fountain Ink Stand which 
is a perfect stand and keeps the ink hea evaporating. For $2.!0a eA a Jointless Fountain Pen 
(Ladies’ size $2.00), For $3.25 a Pelouze National 4 lb Scale which tells at a glance the exact cost 
of postage in cents on all mail matter and also gives weight by half ounces. It saves both time and E Cate ( 
stamps. Made by Pelouze Scale Mfg. Co., Chicago. Warranted accurate. All premiums | CO., Dept. A. E., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. Established 12 
sent postpaid. a sen are not satisfied, we will return your money ants you AD SENSE free —— 


for the year. AD SENSE COMPANY, 347 Times-Herald Building, Chicago P“2iz¢ S23" | . 
ere THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


For Prolapsus oe 
Stooping Posture, F 
Infammations, 5 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 
Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE, 


It will make you 
comfortable, buoy- 
ant, happy — give 
you ability to work 
and enjoy life. It 
is simple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
ble to any figure. 
Worn with or with- 
out corset. En- 
dorsed by eminent 
»hysicians and 
eading medical 
text books. 

We have over 15,000 letters like this: 
Chandler, Okla., July 27, 1899. 











The Morley Far drum I Print Card Press $5. 

makes up for a eficiencies of the 

impaired natural ear. Entirely dif- Own Larger, #18 
fere:.t from any other. No wire, big Money saver, maker, 
rubber, metal norgla:s. Invisible, az, Ss ards Type setting easy, 
comfortable, safe. Adjusted by Z Sad Cireula rulessent. Write for 
cpa ing ig f ra IS, catalog, presses,type, 
































any one 
Write for book describing and paper, &c. to factory. 
fllustrating the Morley Books, THE PRESS Co., 
Ear-drum, free. Newspaper, Meriden, Conn, 


THE MORLEY CO.. Department R 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


DEAL SIGHT RESTORER' 


CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
















































CHRONIC. Your Brace did all] you said about it and more for 

FOR ee hd cae emim me. It has saved me a big expense and brought 
Write for our ; me good health, which I had not had before in 25 
ILLUSTRATED s/f years. My troubles were dropsy, headache, lung 
TREATISE, by disease, stomach and other ills to which women are 


subject. h MRS#. L. B. DICKINSON. 
Write today for particulars and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kansas. 
Every woman should have this Brace. 


Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
ORK. 











Readers of Tus Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing-to advertisers, 
















AND CHAINLESS 


LITERARY DIGEST 











BICYCLES 


Tue greatest 
achievement of 
our mechanical 
development is 


THE BICYCLE 


No wHEEL has 
kept in cioser 
touch with mod- 
ern BICYCLE 
development 
than the 


RAMBLER 
1901 Models Prove it. 
Chainless, $60 

Chain Models, $35 to $50 


Catalog free of dealers 
everywhere. 


RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO New York 
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“ The bicycle offers delightful recreation 
and a quick and sure means of travel.” 


A minimum of effort, a maximum of speed—that’s 






































Spiritual Knowing 
or Bible Sunshine 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD 
Author of ** The School of Life,” “* Don't Worry: 
or the Scientific Law of Happiness.” etc. 


The book is full of Mr. Seward’s characteristic 
spiritual thought, joyous faith, and triumphant 
optimism. His conception of the Gospel makes 
it indeed ‘‘ good news.”’ I doubt not that many 
a sad soul will be brightened by this ‘“ Bible 
Sunshine *—Philip 8S. Moxom, D.D., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


It is full of inspiring thoughts.—Prof. John 
Fiske, Harvard Univ,, Cambridge, Mass. 


This isa bright and attractive presentation of 
the subject. Every page attests his sincerity and 
love for all mankind.—Charles Carroll Bon- 
ney, LL.D., Chicago, Ill. 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 





the result of riding the Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainiess Bicycle. If you have the 1901 model 
you also have the satisfaction of knowing that no 
one can own a better bicycle. $75. 

Our new Columbia Chain Bicycles are the 
lightest road models we have ever made, but no 
element of strength has been sacrificed. $50. 


HARTFORDS, MODELS FOR 1901, $35 
VEDETTES, LATEST MODELS, $25 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


Catalog free of Columbia dealers 
everywhere or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK CITY 

















THE NOBILITY OF THE 
MARRIAGE BOND 


Frank, heart to heart talks to young men 
and women, wives. husbands, physicians and 
others, with wholesome and practical ideals 
for the integrity and happiness of married 
life, including plain, straightforward disclos- 
ures of marriage perversion and their far- 
reaching results. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 
By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 

The talks are worded in plain language, 
yet, while the subject is a very delicate one, 
there is nothing to offend the most sensi- 
tive mind if the author’s words are received 
in the same spirit with which they are sent 
forth. 


Joseph Cook, LL.D. ; * A subject of great delicacy is 
treated with the utmost propriety of tone and expression.” 


The Churchman, New York: “A book for mothers 
to put in their daughters’ hands.” 


Chicago Journal : “ Almost likea voice from Heaven. 
Should reach its hundred thousandth edition.” 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Funk @ Wagnalls Co,, Pubs. 


30 Lafayette Place, New York 








0 
5A Annual income is guaranteed for twenty years by 


THE GOLD BOND POLICY 


re PRUDENTIAL 


Investment Unexcelled. 
Amounts $5,000 to $100,000. 












= . ¥ AP 
Write for particulars. TH E itr hee Ss 
~ 


The Prudential PRUDENTIAL |.“ = 


-g4HAS THE Ff He Pee 
Insurance Company (MG arneaes eae 


ry 


of America | GIBROLTAL 


ae 2 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N.J. 



























IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate 


chines shipped, privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 





124 LaSalle &t.. Chic » TIL. 208 North Ninth Street, &t. Louts. 
482 Diame 


nd St., Pit 








A GOOD TYPEWRITER 


its advantages. 
J Send for samples of writing, with 

prices, ete. Largest and most 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CAPTURE OF AGUINALDO. 


HE trap set for Aguinaldo by General Funston and his four 
American comrades, and successfully operated with the 

aid of seventy-eight faithful Macabebe allies, and five ex-insur- 
gent officers who consented to betray the cause for which they 
had formerly fought, has not only brought Aguinaldo to Manila 
as a prisoner of war, but has brought practically all the Ameri- 
can press, anti-expansionist as well as expansionist, to the con- 
clusion, as expressed by Admiral Dewey, that this “‘means the 


end of organized resistance.” The great majority of the papers 
recommend that Aguinaldo be sent to Guam, and heartily ap- 
prove Funston’s promotion. Secretary Long remarks in a 
newspaper interview that he considers the cooperation of the 
Filipinos in the capture of Aguinaldo “a significant evidence 
that the insurrection had lost its vitality among the people them- 
selves”; and an Associated Press despatch from Manila reports 
that “as the news of Aguinaldo’s capture spreads through the 
archipelago the insurgents are becoming disheartened, and there 
is a marked increase in the number of individual surrenders.” 
General MacArthur cables as follows concerning General Fun- 
ston’s exploit : 


“The transaction was brilliant in conception and faultless in 
execution. All credit must go Funston, who under supervision 
General Wheaton, organized and conducted expedition from 
start to finish. His reward should be signal and immediate. 
Agree with General Wheaton, who recommends Funston’s re- 
tention volunteers until he can be appointed brigadier-general 
regulars, 

“I hope speedy cessation hostilities throughout archipelago as 
consequence this stroke.” 


Wheaton, who was a brigadier-general, has been promoted by 
the President to be a major-general, and Funston, who was a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, has been promoted to be a brig- 
adier-general in the regular army. 


This latest deed of daring by the picturesque little Kansas 
general is generally conceded to outrank even his former 
achievements, and his mother, at her home in Iola, Kan., told 
a reporter that altho she “never lost faith in Fred’s lucky star 
before,” she “had a feeling this time that he was risking life 
and everything on a high stake and that the end would be dis- 
astrous.” ‘This feeling was shared by the Kansas City /ournal 
and several other papers, and when the little party returned 
from their perilous trip into wilds of Northeastern Luzon with- 
out the loss of a man and with the native leader in their posses- 
sion, the reports 
have it that Kan- 
sas “went wild 
with joy.” Some 
have expressed 
disapproval of the 





stratagem employ- 
ed in the capture; 
but the New York 
Evening Post, a 
ieader of the anti- 
expansionist press, 
says that “if there 
are those who re- 
gret that deceit and 
trickery and the 
use of traitors were 
necessary to cap- 
ture Aguinaldo, 
we must point out: 
to them that this is 
a legitimate part 








of warfare, which BRIGADIER-GENERAL FUNSTON. 
legalizes nearly 

every practise that is regarded with abhorrence among civilized 
men in time of peace.” 

General Funston’s party penetrated to Aguinaldo’s headquar- 
ters by pretending to be a party of insurgents with five Ameri- 
can prisoners. The plan was acomplete success, and Aguinaldo, 
learning of their approach, actually sent them provisions on the 
way, and allowed them to come into his presence, where they 
easily routed the native guard and made prisoners of Aguinaldo 
and two of his principal staff officers. The first to seize Agui- 
naldo was Hilario Placido, a former insurgent major, who was 
wounded in the lung by the fire of Funston’s regiment at Caloo- 
can, and who surrendered and swore allegiance to the United 
States. Funston’s expedition was absent from Manila three 
weeks. 

The papers which have seen nothing good in Aguinaldo before 
do not revise their opinions now. The New York 7ribune 
(Rep.), for example, calls him “a vain, deceitful, cruel, tyranni- 
cal adventurer, who has betrayed all who have trusted him and 
who has sought to aggrandize himself by means of systematic 
murder and arson”; and the Philadelphia Press says: 


“It is impossible to forget, even now that he is a helpless pris- 
oner, that he directed the burning of Manila and the assassina- 
tion of all Americans, without distinction of sex. He has urged 
a disguised and clandestine warfare against sentries and out- 
posts which a less merciful rule would have quenched in blood, 
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If he was at last captured by a ruse, it is because his warfare for 
a year has been only a network of ruses. He has also shown a 
personal courage, skill, persistence, address, and capacity for 
maintaining revolt, all used to the hurt and harm of his own 
people, which stamp him as a partizan leader of ability, capable 
of gaining and keeping confidence. Any power but England 
and the United States would execute him in a few hours.” 


Neither do the anti-expansionist papers desert the Filipino 
leader in his hour of defeat. The Philadelphia 7zmes (Dem.) 
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EMILIO AGUINALDO. 
From a photograph taken at his headquarters in the latter part of 1900. 
Courtesy of Collier's Weekly. 


declares that “as Americans, while we may think Aguinaldo 
mistaken and wrongheaded, we have no right to denounce him 
for his effort to assert what he believed to be the Amer‘can prin- 
The Boston 7ranscripi¢ (Ind. Rep.), 
similarly, recalls that “the treaty which made those islands our 


ciple of self-government.” 


territory had not been ratified when his army made its famous 
assault on General Otis’s outposts,” and says that “therefore, it 


would be a most draconic stretching of the law to put Aguinaldo 


on trial for treason.” The Philadelphia North American (Ind. 
Rep.), too, remarks that “there is no warrant for holding Agui- 
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naldo a traitor, for he never owed or acknowledged allegiance to 
the United States, and never admitted Spain’s right to sell him 
for $2.50 on the hoof”; and the Buffalo Axfress (Ind. Rep.) 
says: “We can not close our eyes to the fact that we Americans 
would have considered it a virtue in any white race to have done 
in the same circumstances what Aguinaldo and his followers did, 
if the revolt was directed against any nation but our own.” 
“Does not Aguinaldo a prisoner,” asks the New York Wor/d 
(Ind. Dem.), “bring home freshly to the American people the 
blistering truth that for the first time in their history they are 
called upon to rejoice at the discomfiture of a man and a people 
fighting for liberty?” The New York Evening Post (Ind.) says 
of the captured leader: “ History can show few brighter exam- 
ples of patient endurance, intellectual resource, and high prin- 
ciple. We feel sure that such virtues will stir the admiration of 
every lover of liberty in the world, and that the name of Agui- 
naldo will find a place eventually in all American hearts.” 

In connection with this topic, it is interesting to note that the 
Philippine Information Society, in its last pamphlet, announces 
its belief that the Filipinos began the war, a point that has been 


the subject of much heated controversy. It says: 


“The editors would say that after careful study of all the ac- 
cessible evidence they find that according to the most authorita- 
tive statements the outbreak occurred as the result of a trespass 
by four armed Filipinos on territory admitted by the Filipino in 
command ‘to be within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The action of the Filipino trespassers seems to have been an in- 
stance of bad discipline in the insurgent army. Certainly it was 
not ordered on that date by the insurgent leaders, altho the indi- 
cations are that the leaders had planned to attack in a few days. 
The claim that our forces instigated the attack for the purpose 
of securing the votes necessary to ratify the treaty is absolutely 
unsupported by any evidence which has come to the attention 
of the editors.” 









Another Coal Strike Averted.—Thanks to friendly 
conference and discussion, the threatened coal strike in the an- 
thracite region seems to have been averted, and, as the New 


‘ 


York Commercial Advertiser remarks, this will be ‘‘ welcome 
news to the public at large, and, no doubt, to the miners.” The 
officers of the United Mine Workers wanted their union recog- 
nized by the operators; but, as the officers are not in the employ 
of the operators, the operators considered them “outsiders,” and 
refused to recognize them. “Father 


Philips,” however, pastor of St. Gabriel’s Church, of Hazleton, 


This threatened trouble. 


came to New York and saw Mr. Pierpont Morgan; President 
Mitchell of the union restrained the temper of his brother offi- 
cers ;, Mr. Morgan promised concessions ; and, as Father Phillips 
expresses it, “‘a basis for future harmony between operators and 
miners has been reached without the least friction to mar the 


beautiful horizon of peace The statement of the executive 


committee of the miners’ union states the result more explicitly, 


as follows: 


“The representatives of the operators listened attentively to 
the presentation of our arguments, and while they would not 
agree to meet in general joint conference with the miners this 
year, they did agree that the notices which were posted continu- 
ing the advance in wages until April 1, 1902, and agreeing to 
take up and adjust with their mine employees any grievances 
they might have, should be interpreted and construed to mean 
that such grievances should be considered and adjusted with 
representatives or committees of the mine-workers, and they held 
out the hope that if, during the present year, the mine-workers 
demonstrated their willingness and ability to abstain from en- 
gaging in local strikes, full and complete recognition of the or- 
ganization would unquestionably be accorded at a future date. 
‘‘While your committee regret to report that they were unable 
to secure all the concessions we hoped for and believe we are 
justly entitled to, we are of the opinion that the willingness o! 
the various coal companies to receive committees representing 
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mine workers for the adjudication of grievances records an im- 
portant advance step in the right direction and presages more 
harmonious and equitable relations between employers and em- 
ployees than have prevailed in the anthracite region heretofore.” 





NEW PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


HE reported selection of Mr. P. C. Knox, of Pittsburg, for 
Attorney-General, to succeed Mr. Griggs, who has re- 
signed, brings out some criticism from the opposition press, 
which point to Mr. Knox’s connection with the Carnegie Steel 
Company as another evidence that the Administration has sur- 
rendered to the trusts, especially to the steel trust. Says the 
Philadelphia 7zmes (Dem.): “Mr. Hanna has now been taken 
formally into the great combine,and simultaneously it absorbs 
the Department of Justice. The Senate was annexed some time 
ago, and if Mr. Morgan sees anything 
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The Record fell into the hands of the Treasury Department as 
part of the assets of the defunct Singerly Bank of Philadelphia, 
and, as it was running prosperously as an Independent Demo- 
cratic paper, the Treasury Department directed the receiver to 
continue itassuch. /he Record saysof the Rodenberg appoint- 
ment: “One of two things President McKinley must certainly 
do. He must either recall his appointment of Civil-Service Com- 
missioner Rodenberg or take in his civil-service sign.” 


THE FAR EASTERN WAR-CLOUD. 


HE “ancient friendship” between Russia and the United 
States, which is always alluded to in the Russian commu- 
nications to our State Department, does not seem to be indulged 
in just now by the American newspapers, whose sympathies are 
frankly and openly with China in the Manchurian affair, with 








else in the Government that he wants 
he will doubtless ask for it, and get it. 
The campaign fund ought to be easy 
of replenishment next time.” The Pitts- 
burg Commercial Gazette, however, 
comes to Mr. Knox’s defense as follows: 


“It is true that he is the legal rep- 
resentative of many great corporations ; 
but in his large and extensive practise 
it has been his lot oftener to contend for 
the rights of individuals as against cor- 
porations, than for those of corporations 
against individual citizens. The reason 
why he is the counsel for so many cor- 
porations is simply because of his great 
legal ability. Corporations are the nat- 
ural outcome of modern business con- 
ditions. All large business affairs, and 
many small ones, are managed under 
the authority of our corporation laws. 
The very newspapers which inveigh so 


























vigorously against the corporation law- 
yer are for the most part themselves in- 
corporated. The lawyer who does not 
keep himself informed on this branch of law is not fit to be 
entrusted with any important legal business; and we venture to 
say that if Mr. Bryan himself had been elected President it would 
have been impossible for him to have selected an attorney-gen- 
eral who had not been to a greater or less extent a representative 
of corporations in his home practise. 

“But whatever may have been the trend of Mr. Knox’s prac- 
tise in the past, those who know him well, and who are conver- 
sant with his personal and professional integrity, will realize 
that he will look after the interests of the Government with the 
same zeal and fidelity he has always displayed in the conduct of 
his private practise. Heretofore he has had many clients, here- 
after he will have but one, and to the extent of his learning and 
ability he will protect the interests of that one client against all 
wrongdoers, whether corporations or individuals.” 


Another recent appointment that is encountering considerable 
criticism is the President’s selection of William A. Rodenberg, 
of East St. Louis, Ill., as Civil Service Commissioner. About a 
year ago Mr. Rodenberg, then a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, voted to strike out of an appropriation bill the item 
providing money for the support of the commission, and some 
papérs think they see in this an evidence of his*unfriendliness 
for its work. The New York Press and several other Republi- 
can papers, in addition to the New York Zvening Post, Times, 
and World, the Springfield Repudlican, the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord and many other Independent papers, have expressed the 
hope that the President will withdraw the appointment. 

The advertised sale of the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) 
recalls to mind the interesting fact that the Government has ac- 
tually been running the paper as an anti-administration organ. 


PHILANDER C, KNOX. 


WILLIAM A. RODENBERG, 


Japan in the rivalry for Korea, and with the rioters and malcon- 
tents in the Czar’s home dominions. Few of the newspapers 
doubt that war between Russia and Japan is “in sight,” and 
many of them believe that the sooner it begins the worse for 
Russia. Observers cf the situation have been saying for several 
years what the first secretary of the Japanese legation in Lon- 
don said last week, that the question is merely whether Japan 
is ‘to fight Russia now or to fight her later on,” and the New 
York Journal of Commerce, in an enlightening editorial, tells 
why. The Japanese archipelago, in population, in area, and in 
progressive spirit, strikingly resembles the British Isles. Like 
Great Britain, too, Japan has to import foodstuffs, and as the 
population is increasing at the rate of 400,000 a year, the people 
must of necessity turn to manufacturing, and as the manufactur- 
ing increases, the more pressing becomes the demand for a for- 
eign market. This triple demand, for a source of food-supply, 
for an outlet for surplus population, and for a foreign market, is 
met by the kingdom of Korea, and next by Manchuria. But on 
the north and west the Russian is crowding hard upon Manchu- 
ria and Korea, and “the question is,” says 7he Journadl of Com- 
merce, ‘‘whether it shall be the destiny of Korea to be counted 
as a Russian province or an appanage of Japan, and it is be- 
coming every day more probable that this question will not be 
settled except by the arbitrament of war.” Manchuria would be 
Japanese territory to-day had not Russia, France, and Germany 
stepped in at the close of the Chinese-Japanese war and com- 
pelled Japan to accept cash instead of territory as indemnity ; 
and it is remarked that the irony of history is shown in the fact 
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that Russia herself is now trying to take the province that she 
so sternly saved to China half a dozen years ago, and that Japan 
may prevent it with her new navy that was built with the cash 
indemnity. 

As to the Russian side of the contention, 7he Journal of Com- 
merce says that “obviously, with the whole of Korea in Japanese 
hands, the overland connections between the Russian base on 
the Pacific and thatin the Gulf of Pe-chi-li would never be safe” ; 
but, it continues, “it need hardly be added that, with Korea in 
Russian hands, there would be nothing to prevent the govern- 
ment of the Czar making another Finland of Japan.” 

“Bismarck once said,” remarks the Springfield Repud/ican, 
“that if war was to come sooner or later, he preferred to have it 
later; the Japanese may conclude that if war must come with 
Russia sooner or later, it were better to have it sooner.” This 
view is explained by the New York Maz/l and Express, which 
says: 

“With her Transsiberian railroad incomplete, with her forces 
acting among a remote and hostile population and overmatched 
by those which Japan has to hand, and with her Asiatic fleet 
outclassed, Russia would have the same ugly problem to handle 
that proved too weighty for Napoleon when he reached across 
Europe to attack Moscow. Now, if ever, is the time for Japan to 
vindicate her claim to the leadership of the yellow man. What 
Russia contemplates in North China is merely an embarrass- 
ment to us and something more to Europe; it is a matter of life 
and death to China and of only less import to Japan.” 

Russia has a far greater army and greater navy than Japan, 
but so large a part of both arms of the service is tied up in Eu- 
rope and European waters that Japan seems to be, on the spot, 
more than a match for the forces of the Czar. If France should 
join Russia, however, the balance would be the other way, ‘The 
United States and Great Britain have joined Japan in protesting 
against the Russian absorption of Manchuria, and many papers 
think that these protests have nerved the Chinese officials to 
their refusal to assent to the spoliation; but no one seems to be- 
lieve that our Government will resort to force, even if Russia 
disregards our wishes. Russian absorption of Manchuria might 
mean the loss of our trade in that rich province, however, and 
the Providence /ourna/, the Washington S¢ar, and other influ- 
ential papers urge that every protest that our Government can 
make, short of ac- 
tual force, should 
be made. 
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The Boston 7ranscrip¢ thinks the powers ought to interfere 
to prevent a Russo-Japanese war and the defeat, which it thinks 
would follow, of Japan. It says: 


“The story of David and Goliath has always been an interest- 
ing one, but repetitions of it have not all had as satisfactory end- 
ings as the original. . . . Certainly the other powers have some 
resronsibility in the matter of preventing such an unequal strug- 
gie as is here threatened. They can not stand by, unless the 
whole world has become brutalized at once, and see this new 
civilization extinguished in its first blossoming. The peace and 
progress and welfare of the world depend upon its fruitage. It 
should be guided and nurtured, and, if necessary, even re- 
strained, that it may not be destroyed by such a cataclysm of 
world-combats. It is the child of a new century, and to see it 
cut off as it just comes upon the stage of being would indeed be 
cause for world-bereavement. Better that a dozen Manchurias 
should be Russianized than that such a tragedy should occur.” 





IS REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA NEAR? 


HE leading part that Russia has played in international 
affairs during recent months has had the effect of largely 
diverting attention from her internal problems. Recent events, 
however, indicate that, as the Baltimore News puts it, “Russia 
is the same old*Russia, with a large percentage of its population 
perpetually under arms to keep down aspirations among the 
dumb masses, who support the burden of the state.” ‘“‘ While 
the Czar, conscious of the power of his people,” adds the same 
paper, “has been reaching out for dominion over Asia, an enemy 
has appeared at his very throne which threatens to drag him 
down and pull his powerful system in ruins about his ears.” 
The students’ rebellion at the government universities, result- 
ing in the arrest and imprisonment of several] hundred young 
men and women ; the recent riot in St. Petersburg in which more 
than a hundred workmen were killed and wounded by Cossacks ; 
the assassination of M. Bogoliepoff, Minister of Education, and 
attempted assassination of M. Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod; the frequent plots on the Czar’s life, and the 
threatening letters received by the members of the cabinet, have 
all combined to create a veritable “reign of terror” for the high 
officials in St. Petersburg, and are regarded in many quarters as 
portending a coming revolution in Russian society. “It is quite 
possible,” observes the Brooklyn Standard-Union, ‘that this 
depressing influence has had something to do with Russia’s re- 


ported withdrawal of 





























some of the demands upon 
China anent Manchuria 
and the agreement with 
England to submit the 
Tien-Tsin dispute to the 
arbitration of Field-Mar- 
shal Count von Walder- 
see.” On the other hand, 
the opinion is expressed in 
several papers that Rus- 
sia intentionally magni- 
fied the Tien-Tsin dispute 
in order to draw atten- 
tion away from her home 
troubles. 
The immediate cause 
of the disturbances is 
generally recognized to 
be the attempt of the au- 
thorities to suppress free 











T. C. P.: “there hasn’t been any trouble.” 


J. BuLL: “Hi feel awfully sorry for that poor [fellow ; ’e don’t 
—Harper’s Weekly. know enough to surrender.” 


GREAT MEN IN CARTOON. 


speech. Says the Boston 
—The Minneapolis Tribune. Transcript: 


“In Russia the stu- 
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RUSSIA IN CARICATURE. 


































move on.”’ 





JAPAN (to Russia): “Here, 


— The Chicago Record. 














ATTENDANT: “Good-night, Your Majesty.” 
*“*Good-night; don’t let any of those Nihilists 

find out the combination !”’ 

—The New York Journal. 














ROYAL HARDSHELL OF RUSSIA, 

Latest Portrait of the Czar out for an 
Airing. 

—The Minneapolis Journal. 









that.” 





dents and the educational authorities have been more or less 
in conflict for decades. That there are grievances on both 
sides nobody doubts who has studied the situation. It must 
none the less be emphasized not only that the pupils of the Rus- 
sian universities are denied the rights of corporate existence 
and of public meeting, save as these may be conceded by the 
rector, but that they are subordinated for disciplinary purposes 
not, as in Western Europe, to the university itself, but to the 
civil authorities outside. The result of this arrangement is to 
subject them to almost continual interference at the hands of 
the police and military, as well as on occasion to bring down 
upon them the punishment of actual physical chastisement, ad- 
ministered frequently within the walls of the university itself. 
“For decades, then, the authorities were confronted with the 














THE ASIATIC MAELSTROM. 


UNCLE Sam: “I don’t want to be drawn into 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


UNCLE Sam: “I’m a Christian and opposed to 
fightin’— but, likewise, don’t forget, gents, that I 
run a general store for all creation.” 

—The Philadelphia North American. 
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NOT IN THE PINK OF CONDITION FOR 
A SCRAP. 


—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 








simple problem of student insybordination ; and when the Cos- 
sack’s whip failed to reduce the recalcitrants to order, it was cus- 
tomary to add a few days’ imprisonment, or to dismiss. the of- 
fenders from the university, and therefore from all turther 
professional opportunities whatsoever. But in recent years there 
has been a change, both in the aspect of the problem and in the 
character of the forces arrayed against each other. The students 
are no longer alone in their struggle. The growth of industry 
has brought to their side aclass which, the new in the empire, al- 
ready promises to have an important bearing on its political 
development. Finding in this class a new field for political 
propaganda, the students have not hesitated to render it their 
help on the occasion of numerous strikes; and this help the arti- 
sans now return whenever there is trouble between the students 
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and the authorities. Instead, therefore, of mere ‘illegal assem- 
blies’ within the university grounds, or demonstrations in front 
of churches, the authorities have now to deal with formidable 
disturbances on a large scale, in which the armed rioters are led 
with determination against trained troops.” 


“Is it surprising, under such circumstances, that Nihilism 
should flourish among the Russian educated classes?” asks the 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the New York 7imes. “If the 
mind were free in Russia,” continues the New York Word, 
“there would be no revolt among students. If speech were free, 
the Czar would learn of the wrongs done to his people of which 
he is now probably ignorant. If justice were even-handed, there 
would be no talk of anarchy. The trouble in the archaic autoc- 
racy of Russia is that they are trying to repress the irrepressible. 
When gunpowder and fire meet, there is bound to be an explo- 
sion.” 

Much speculation is rife as to the outcome of present tenden- 
cies. “At any moment,” remarks the Philadelphia 7e/egraph, 
“the world may be furnished with a startling illustration of the 
traditional definition of the Russian form of government—a des- 
. potism tempered by assassination.” The Atlanta Journa/ adds, 
in equally alarmist tone, that “it would not be surprising to see 
the flames of revolution burst forth in Russia at any time.” 
In the opinion of the Philadelphia /zguzrer, however, “‘there can 
be no revolution until the masses are ready for it, and that will 
not be for many a long year yet”; and the Denver Republican 
thinks that even if the Czar desired to inaugurate constitutional 
reforms, the influence of -his immediate counselors is such that 
he would be utterly powerless. The New York 7rzbune says: 

“The nature of the present agitation is not yet clearly revealed, 
and it would be scarcely judicious to approve it as a laudable 
seeking for constitutional freedom or yet to denounce it as purely 
criminal Nihilism. ‘There are in it symptoms of both qualities, 
and it may be that both exist. It is to be noted that the stu- 
dents are conspicuous in it. As a rule, students are constitu- 
tional reformers rather than Nihilists, tho they sometimes adopt 
the violent processes of the latter. . . . With aspirations of the 
Russian people toward constitutional reforms and liberal institu- 
tions the world will cordially sympathize. For plots for blowing 
up palaces or otherwise murdering the Emperor and his minis- 
ters it can have nothing but detestation, no matter by whom they 
are made. And if constitutional reformers in Russia are resort- 
ing to the methods of Nihilists, the sooner they mend their ways 
the better it will be both for them and for their cause.” 
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The Nihilist point of view is well summed up in the following 
words of M. Winchevsky, himself a Russian by birth anda well- 
known Social-Democrat, at a recent mass-meeting on the East 
Side of New York: “If a thief or murderer came to attack you 
and either robbed or attempted to kill you, no jury in a court 
would adjudge you guilty of any crime should you kill him. 
Now, the Czar of the Russias is killing hundreds of his people. 
If those people—or rather, the survivors—rise up and kill him, 
will the jury in the case, which is the whole civilized world, de- 
clare them guilty?” 





“Criminal” Forms of Insurance.—An original sug- 
gestion is made by the New York Lvening /ourna/ to counteract 
what it calls the “criminal” insurance that “‘makes it unneces- 
sary for the owner of a dangerous building to see to it personally 
that it shall not burn down.” “No man,” it says, ‘should be 
allowed on any pretext whatever to insure himself by fire in the 
case of a building which, if burned, would endanger the lives of 
others.” It continues: 


“There are in New York various theaters and hotels generally 
known to be dangerous fire-traps. The owners of these hotels 
and theaters are the individuals who run the Jeast risk on ac- 
count of their dangerous qualities. The buildings are insured 
fully, usually for more than they are worth. If one of them 
should burn down, it might mean the loss of hundreds of lives, 
but to the proprietor it would mean no loss at all and possibly a 
profit. He would receive the full value for his defective building 
and be able with his insurance money to put up a modern and 
more profitable structure on the old site 

“Recently the Windsor Hotel burned in this city and destroyed 
a great many lives. It was owned by an enormously rich man. 
It was fully insured. This owner, whose wealth runs into the 
millions, could with perfect ease have made hts hotel fireproof. 

‘Everybody knows that he would have made it fireproof—had 
he been forbidden by law to insure it. 

“With his building fully insured he ran no risk, and therefore 
year after year he risked the livesof hundreds of men and women 
without danger to himself. Ultimately the burning of his prop- 
erty gave him a large comfortable sum in cash in place of an an- 
tiquated building, and at the same time burned up many men 
and women and children. 

“The laws should absolutely forbid insurance on hotels, thea- 
ters, tenement-houses, 

“If the law did forbid such insurance, you would see fewer 
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fires, and the owner of a dangerous theater or hotel would be 
found at least once a day looking to his property, watching the 
water connections, employing non-combustible material so far as 
possible, and at the first opportunity erecting a fireproof struc- 
tute.” 





VERTICAL GROWTH OF NEW YORK CITY. 
HE transformation, in a few years, of the flat, low-lying city 
that New York used to be into the castellated town shown 
in the accompanying illustration is considered a remarkable evo- 
lution. Zhe Sctentific American calls the view “one of the most 
marvelous spectacles in the world.” Chicago began the building 
of “skyscrapers,” but New York has far outstripped the Western 
metropolis, and now leads the cities of the world in the number 
and height of its tall buildings, altho some of them are more 
notable for height than for beauty. Says 7he Scientific Ameri- 
can: 


“Architecture of the composite steel-and-masonry type has 
helped to solve the most difficult problem with which New York 
City is confronted. ‘The shape of the island is such that a busi- 
ness center such as that represented in our engravings has no 
possibility of enlarging its borders, being shut in by the broad 
waters of the Hudson and East rivers. If room was to be found 
for the rapidly multiplying financial interests which gravitate to 
the district lying between City Hall Park and the Battery, it 
could only be secured ina vertical direction by building story 
upon story and utilizing that free space to whose occupation 
there was no limit except such as might be imposed by condi- 
tions of a structural and operative kind. ‘he limit to the height 
of these buildings has been determined indeed far more by the 
conditions of their operation than by any difficulties of a structu- 
ral kind; since it would be perfectly practical to construct office 
buildings 500 or 600 feet in height, if there were any advantage 
in so doing. It was found, however, that the space occupied by 
elevators became so great, when a building exceeded a certain 
number of stories in height, as to reduce very seriously the avail- 
able office floor space, and by common consent it seems now to 
be agreed that the limit of economic height lies somewhere be- 
tween sixteen and twenty stories.” 


Increasing Number of Immigrants from South- 
ern Europe.—The changing character of European immigra- 
tion to America, to which attention was directed in Tur LITER- 
ARY Dicest of November ro last, is still further emphasized by the 
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figures published in the Government ‘‘Statistical Abstract of 
the United States” for 1900. From this report it appears that 
114,847 immigrants came to this country last year from Austria- 
Hungary alone—more than double the total of 1899, and about 
35,000 greater than the highest number-ever before recorded. 
Italy contributed 100,135, as compared with 77,419 the preceding 
year and 76,055 (the previous highest record) in 1891. Portugal 
sent more than ever before, and Rumania’s tide of emigration 
has risen from 494 in 1886 to 6,459 last year. Russia (exclusive 
of Poland), geographically northern, but ranking with the South- 
ern countries in the character and financial standing of its “emi- 
Im- 
migration from Northern Europe, on the other hand, has shown 


grants, also broke its previous record with a total of go,787. 
very marked decline during the past ten years. From Great 
Britain last year came but 48,287, as contrasted with a yearly 
average of about 125,000 from 1886 to 1893. From Germany came 
only 18,507, as compared with 130,758 in 1892. ‘The total number 
of European immigrants last year was 424,700, and of these about 
230,000 came from the Southern European countries. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
RUSSIA might invite the students toa peace conference.— 7he Detroit News. 


THE friends of The 


Washington Post. 


the opposition candidate are always “heelers.” 
IN LoNDON.—*“There’s another rumor of De Wet’s capture.” 
has he captured ?”— Puck. 


“W-what 


PERHAPS Russia would like a foreign to distract attention from 


things at home.— 7he Detroit News. 


war 


DELAWARE needs a new kind of politics worse than she needs United 
States Senators.—7he Milwaukee Sentinel. 


IN making her naval demonstration, Japan should remember that the 
battle is not always to the fleet.— 7he Boston Transcript. 

THE Czar’s scheme of universal harmony does not seem to have been in- 
tended for home consumption.— 7/e Philadelphia Ledger. 

PLATT says he has not fallen out with Odell,and this seems to be techni- 
cally true. Platt fell out all alone.—7he Chicago Times- Herald. 

SOME of the New York politicians are anxious to run Mr 
mayor before he gives it all to the libraries.— 
nal, 


Carnegie for 
The Louisville Courier-Jour- 


IT is beginning to look as if the only way Platt can avoid having trouble 
with his governors of New York must be by taking the job himself.— 7he 
Chicago Times- Herald. 

“I BELIEVE that the great body ot American people are gentlemen,” says 
President Hadley. Our experience has been that fully half of them are 
ladies.--7he Boston Transcript. 
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ZOLA’S LATEST NOVEL AND THE LITERARY 
FUTURE. 


EW forms and tendencies in literary art are being predicted 
by distinguished novelists, including Marion Crawford 
and Zola, tho no one has undertaken to describe the nature of 
the probable change. In a recent symposium in the Paris 
Figaro, Zola expressed his ideas on the literary situation and 
admitted that he had lost some of his early “illusions,” tho in 
his own work he intended to remain consistent and true to his 
fundamental ideas of what the novel should be and what it 
should seek to do for humanity. Referring to the salient char- 
acteristics of the past century’s art and letters, he said among 
other things: 


““We—nineteenth-century writers—are wholly the product of 
the thought of the eighteenth century. The influence upon us 
of that thought has been all-pervasive. The two sources, which 
in their onward flow developed during the century into mighty 
streams, are Diderot and Rousseau. At intervals they tend to 
combine, asin Flaubert or in our ownday. How shall we de- 
fine these two great currents? Call them reality and imagination, 
if you will. 

“The romanticists represented the latter. They had no sense 
of reality, no concern for it. Only in so far as the effort after 
‘local color’ went did they, even superficially, care for reality. 
Moreover, the artistic side was with them ever paramount. It 
is not that they rejected observation; they simply declined to 
penetrate into the depth, the soul of things. 

“Victor Hugo sprang from Rousseau. On the other hand, 
Stendhal, the irreproachable observer who saw things in their 
true light and distorted nothing, is to be traced to Diderot. 
From Stendhal we come to Balzac, who literally grew up in the 
shade. With his first work Balzac established the principles of 
the social novel, in connection with the determining conditions 
of the environment and society, the formulation of which rela- 
tion was the special work of Taine. Since Balzac, we have 
marched forward and fought for truth and reality. The senti- 
mentalists and artificial romanticists have disappeared, and they 
will hardly be remembered. Their defeat by the realists, natu- 
ralists, and so on, is complete and decisive. 

“And yet these names, these external designations of schools, 
really signify very little. They are banners, standards under 
which men gather, quarrel, fight. Oh! we were vain in our 
youth. . . . Buteach generation makes its step, its contribution. 
I have faith in advancing humanity—in literary as well as in 
social progress. Humanity is moving somewhither, making 
three steps forward and two backward, but at any moment leav- 
ing some positive result behind. Having arrived at truth, rever- 
sion to error becomes impossible. Literature has its own con- 
quests and safe acquisitions. Men of letters are soldiers, and 
we shall keep what they have gained for us. 

“The realistic novel, the novel based on observation, on study, 
on the larger truth, is the novel of the future, and any return of 
idealism will be temporary and partial. Art hereafter must be 
truthful, social.” 





In view of this retrospect, with its hopeful conclusion for the 
main purpose of his school, Zola’s new novel, ‘“ Work,” already 
published in France and Russia, and forthwith to be brought 
out in an English translation, presents an interesting subject for 
analysis. One of the foremost Russian critics, V. Bourenin, 
compares it, not only with Zola’s other novels, but with the more 
“modern” writings of D’Annunzio and the decadents, and de- 
clares it worthy of the highest praise, in spite of its faults. Zola, 
according to Bourenin, is a true representative of the “sixties” 
—a time of clear, definite, rather crude ideas, when much was 
expected of “‘science” and the experimental method in art. He 
is still the sociologist, the student of large social aggregates, en- 
vironments, and conflicts. He troubles himself little with inter- 


nal and subtle questions of individual psychology, but institu- 
tions, customs, interests, and great changes, however caused, 
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always attract his attention and afford him material. 
continues, with special reference to the new novel: 


Bourenin 


“The work is more like Zola’s former productions than ‘ Fécon- 
dité.’ It opens with a large and gloomy picture that is hellish 
both in its nature'and the destination of the product which the 
workmen figuring therein are making—for it paints one of those 
terrible factories where weapons are manufactured for the ‘legal’ 
destruction of human beings. In this picture there is, perhaps, 
too much detail, too minute and photographic or ‘documentary ’ 
a study of the scene—something which takes Zola clean over to 
the other side of real art. But nevertheless the picture is clear, 
intelligent, and profoundly shocking. 

‘Alongside of this picture there is another, on the same large 
scale and of the same impressive nature, the picture of the plu- 
tocratic proprietors of this factory, the exploiters of labor who are 
outwardly so contented and complacent and inwardly so deca- 
dent. In these two pictures the old master of the ‘ Rougon- 
Macquart’ series is fully revealed to us, with the whole might of 
his convincing realistic art, the whole energy of his effective pro- 
test against the sickening horrors of modern social organization, 
modern industrial iniquity, modern inhumanity in the relations. 
between masters and men. He protests with external calmness 
against the evils of present reality, without hysteria, senti- 
mentality, phrasemaking, and tearfulness, but with character- 
istic power and austere concentration. He remains objective, 
but he does what it is the duty of every honest artist to do— 
compels us to look into the precipice which threatens society ; he 
warns us, he shows us what we are.” 


Bourenin confesses that the critics of naturalism would rather 
have the power, honesty, candor, and real knowledge of life of 
the writers of the Zola school—the men of the sixties—than the 
affectation, pettiness, egotism, obscurity, and verbiage of the 
modern romanticists, symbolists, decadents, etc.—7vrans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





CRITICAL ENGLISH VIEWS OF MR. MABIE’S 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HE avpearance, in sumptuous form, of Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie’s ‘“‘ William Shakespeare, Poet, and 
Man,” brings out some favorable comment in the English literary 


journals. 


Dramatist, 


The praise, however, is largely for its external form 
and cautious spirit. The highest commendation that 7he Athe- 
neum has to bestow upon it is that it is a “safe performance.” 
This journal says (January 26): 


“Little that is known concerning Shakespeare is omitted from 
its pages: the treatment is pleasingly and effusively apprecia- 
tive, and conjecture, especially ribald conjecture, is all but ban- 
ished from its pages. That Shakespeare poached is conceded by 
his latest biographer. A stray shaft or two finding it way to the 
squire’s or the queen’s deer is not likely to be regarded as an 
unpardonable offense in a country in which, to the best of our 
knowledge, there are as yet nogamekeepers. It is granted, then, 
that such evidence as is obtainable when ‘taken asa whole. . . 
seems to confirm the poaching tradition.’ That Shakespeare’s 
married life was unhappy our author, in common with some other 
writers, takes leave to doubt. The journeys to London took 
place, it is assumed, by the High Wycombe and Oxford route, 
and there is even an illustration from an excellent old print of 
the Crown Tavern at Oxford, now no longer existing, at which, 
according to tradition, the poet used to stay. That this inn was 
kept by John d’Avenant, that mine hostess’s superior charms 
tempted the wayfarer, and that the relation of godfather in which 
Shakespeare stood to young William d’Avenant was, as the fu- 
ture author and manager was not averse from hinting, emblematic 
of a closer tie—all this is not mentioned, altho the authority for 
it is as good as that for many other so-called facts in the life. 
All that Mr. Mabie cautiously and prudently says is that ‘the 
Crown Inn, which stood near Carfax, in Oxford, was the center 
of many associations, real or imaginary, with Shakespeare's 
journeys from the Capital to his home in New Place.’ 

“This is wholly characteristic of the manner in .which Mr. 
Mabie’s task has been executed.” 
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Literature (February 23) takes a rather similar view, but is 
somewhat severe upon Mr. Mabie for some alleged shortcomings : 


“Within strictly defined limits, his volume has considerable 
merits. It is well arranged and well proportioned, and the author 
shows skill and judgment in selecting those aspects of the plays 
which throw light on the dramatist’s life, thought, and art. His 
style is luminous, and has a dignified, rhythmical movement, tho 
certain words like ‘poise’ occur with somewhat irritating fre- 
quency. He is at his best in discussing some of the wider 
aspects of his subject, as in the chapter on ‘The ethical signifi- 
cance of the tragedies.’ ‘Thus the following passage contains an 
illuminating generalization, never, as far as we are aware, more 
tersely and convincingly expressed : 


‘“** Shakespeare’s ethical view of life was rooted in realities and 
had the large vigorous vitality of an elemental order, spacious 
enough to admit of the full, free, and normal development of the 
human spirit on all sides. . . . Into the region of pure spiritual 
impulse and ultimate spiritual relationship Shakespeare did not 
penetrate; in that fact lies his limitation. If to his other gifts 
had been added the spiritual insight of Dante, he would have 
been not only the foremost but the ultimate interpreter of the life 
of the race.’ 


“Much insight and mastery of apt phrase are shown in some of 
the short appreciations of Shakespearian characters. Thus of 
Falstaff it is truly said: 


ace 


It would be as absurd to apply ethical standards to him‘as to 
Silenus or Bacchus; ie is a creature of the elemental forces; a 
personification of the vitality which is in bread and wine; a satyr 
become human, but moving buoyantly and joyfully in an im- 
moral world.’ 


“Where he errs grievously and inexcusably is in the frequent 
inaccuracy of his references td the literature contemporary with 
Shakespeare’s works. Noone can hope to interpret the drama- 
tist adequately without a closer familiarity with Elizabethan lit- 
erature as a whole than Mr. Mabie has acquired. Thus he re- 
peats the superficial statement that ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’ 
‘betrays the influence’ of Lyly’s‘Euphues.’ Now it has often 
been shown chat the play has nothing to do with the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Euphuistic style, of which Mr. Mabie has evi- 
dently a very hazy conception. The statement that ‘the poets of 
his own time—Drayton, Brooke, Weever—were under the spell 
of his genius’ is mere rhetoric; Drayton’s praise of Shakespeare 
in his poetical epistle to Reynolds is curiously cool, and his son- 
nets are more likely to have influenced those of his great con- 
temporary than vice versa. Mr. Mabie’s knowledge, indeed, of 
Elizabethan sonnet literature is very superficial. He seems to 
think that all Shakespeare’s predecessors in this branch of poetic 
art used the same sonnet-structure as himself, not realizing that 
Wyatt, for instance, adopted the Petrarchian model save for the 
introduction of a final couplet. Nor is he better versed in Eliza- 
bethan prose. He speaks of Greene’s ‘unmistakable reference ' 
toa lost play on Hamlet, being evidently unaware that this all- 
important allusion occurs not in Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ but in 
Nash’s prefatory epistle to that romance. These and similar 
blunders render Mr. Mabie’s work of comparatively little value 
to Shakespearian scholars.” 


The Saturday Review (March 16) says: 


‘“‘His endeavor has been to summarize, and in summarizing to 
popularize ; to write a smooth narrative, meant for those who run 
and read, from which some notion might be gained of Shake- 
speare’s work and of that conjectural personality which has 
gradually built itself up as the real Shakespeare. This he has 
done; his narrative is clear, almost elegant, based on a sound 
acquaintance with the best authorities ; at times its literary criti- 
cism is singularly happy. He can write with point and pun- 
gency of epithet, as in the sentence which defines Falstaff: 
‘Shakespeare created a kind of English Bacchus at a time when 
every kind of fruit or grain that could be made into a beverage 
was drunk in vast quantities; and sack, which was Falstaff’s 
native element, was both strong and sweet.’ Always lucid and 
explicit in his account of the manners and influences of the time, 
he is sometimes novel and ingenious in his explanations, as in 
this significant note on the absence of scenery from the stage. 
‘This absence of visible scenery imposed on the dramatist the 
task not only of creating the plot and action, but the background 
of the play; and much of the most exquisite poetry in our lan- 
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guage was written to set before the imagination that which the 
theater could not set before the eyes. The narrow stage with 
its poor devices was but the vantage-ground from which the 
poet took possession of the vast stage, invisible but accessible, 
of the imagination of his auditors; on that stage alone, in spite 
oi modern invention and skill, the plays of Shakespeare are 
adequately set.’ ” 





THE BEAUTIES OF FRENCH AS SPOKEN BY 
SARAH. 


ME. SARAH BERNHARDT is now upon the Pacific coast, 
enchanting the lovers of drama and French by her bril- 

liant interpretations of Rostand and Shakespeare. 
there forms the occasion for some pensive reflections on foreign 


Her presence 


languages by Mr. Jerome A. Hart, a San Franciscan who in his 
youth “learned French,” 
but who in his later years 
“learned that he had not 
learned 








French.” He 
then went to work to 
learn some French. But, 
he says, “if it be difficult 
to learn to speak French 
without an accent, it is 
not easy to understand it 
without a break. I have 
for years had a good 


reading knowledge of 
French. I have read 
many of the standard 


like 
Hugo, Dumas the father, 


novelists Balzac, 





and Dumas the son. I 





have read_ scores of 





dramas by such play- 














wrights as Sardou, 
CARTOON OF MME. BERNHARDT AS 
LET.” 
Drawn for La Rampe by C. Léandre. 
—The Critic. 


. P . * HAM- 
Scribe, Labiche, and 


Augier. I have read 
numbers of opera libret- 


tos by Halévy and Meilhac.” And yet, says Mr. Hart, “to my 


shame be it spoken, I can goto the French play and yet fail to 
understand it.” Indeed, he has often wondered whether the 
average individual is in the habit of telling the truth about his 
knowledge of French. Says Mr. Hart (who is editor of the San 
Francisco Argonaut, and writesin that paper) : 


“This has been borne in upon me all the more strongly since 
the Bernhardt engagement. Ordinarily truthful persons tell the 
most astounding legends concerning their knowledge of French. 
Gray-haired mothers and fathers, who dawdled over Ollendorf 
half a century ago, proudly assert that their ‘French is a little 
rusty, év/——’ Their grown-up daughters, who pored over 
Fasquelle twenty years ago, serenely say ‘ Yes, I am not so well 
up in French asI used to be, du The youngest generation, 
which is still poring over the contemporaneous French grammar, 
whatever it may be, says, blithely, ‘Yes, we finished our French 
course with Mme. Unetelle last term and understand most of 
what Bernhardt said, du : 

“But, but, but—mazs, mais, mais. ‘Sentez-vous tout ce que ce 
mais veut dire?’ as Bernhardt says in her impassioned speech in 
the second act of ‘L’Aiglon’ (and I wonder how many American 
hearers understood it all—I did not for one). 

“Probably I am wrong, and most people did understand it. 
Possibly I was the only person in the theater who did not under- 
stand it. Or it may be that I am only more frank than the other 
two thousand, for I admit most candidly that I did not...... 

“I do not mean to say by this that I understand nothing at 
all. That is not my meaning, At the ‘L’Aiglon’ performance 
on Monday night, I understood most, if not all, of what Bernhardt 
said when she was reciting the verse slowly and sounding the 
mute e’s. Whenshe spoke more rapidly, I understood about half 
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what she said. When she went off—as she frequently did—like 
an alarm-clock, I understood nothing at all. For the rest, I un- 
derstood a great deal of what Coquelin said—probably three 
fourths. When he grew rapid and humorous, I understood a 
little more tharf half. Metternich’s enunciation was most dis- 
tinct ; I understood all that he said. Of the two history tutors of 
the duke, I understood perfectly the one who played Obenaus ; 
his speech sounded to me like Metternich’s. I understood about 
half of what Marie Louise said. As for the ‘Quelques belles 
dames de la cour,’ I understood them not at all. The Countess 
Camarata seemed to me entirely unintelligible; she imitates 
Bernhardt in her alarm-clock delivery with great success. Asa 
whole, therefore, it is probable that I understood perfectly about 
one half of the spoken words; under favorable conditions about 
three fourths. 

“The dialogs going on around me at a French play discour- 
age me. They show plainly that my neighbors understand 
everything, while I understand almost nothing. This dialog, 
for example, went on behind me the other night: 


“He—Well, you understand it pretty well, don’t you? 

““SHE—Oh, yes, I understand her perfectly. Her French is so 
Pareezhun, you know. 

“THE OTHER HeE [02 the other side of HER|—Yes ; I understand 
her better than I understand the other woman -—the—er—the 
what’s her name—the—er—you know. 

‘““SHe—Yes, I know, you mean Marie Louise [/ooking at her 
libretto). 

“THE First He [doudtful/y|—Is that Marie Louise? 
thought that she was the one in the big hat. 

““SHE—Oh, no; Marie Louise wouldn’t have a hat on, you 
know. She would be vrecezving. The other ladies would. But 
of course you understand what she says? 

“THE First He—Oh, yes, pretty well. You see, I don’t speak 
French much, but I studied it when I wat a boy, and I uader- 
stand it better than I speak it. You see, even if I don’t catch 
all the words, I sorter—kinder—get the drift, as it were—you 
understand ? 

“THE OTHER He—Yes—kinder—sorter—follow it, as it were. 
Yes, I understand you. 


Why, I 


“This remarkable conversation actually went on behind me. 
Were they honest or are my faculties becoming clouded? Sarah 
had full steam on at the time, and was blowing off steam at the 
exhaust. What they professed to understand sounded to me like 
this: 

“Quand je quitte mon pére, Alexandre, Annibal... 
br—r—r—r——-rTr—r—_r 
br—r—r—r—r—r—+r 
comme ¢a— br—r—r—r 
br —r—-r-—r—r—r—r 
TOUJOURS !——BR——R——R——R 
BR——R—R—R-— R——R—k 
JAMAIS !—BR— R—R 
BR——R——R——R—R—-R—-R 


Léve les yeux au ciel,—et vois passer un aigle!” 


“It was magnificent, but I didn’t exactly know what it was 
MOU 6 ose 

“Mince matters as I may, the fact remains that I do not under- 
stand the French play. I know that this admission is a fatal 
error. I know that lamamarked man. Myrelatives will -ease 
to speak to me; my friends will cut me; strangers will poiat at 
me the finger of scorn. But now that Ihave made my confession 
I feel easier. A great weight has been lifted from my mind. 

“Yet I feel that Iam utterly alone. As I toil on through the 
pathway of life, whether it be short or long, I can not look for- 
ward as other men do to an honorable burial. I know that the 
French-speaking corpses will not permit me to be laid in close 
proximity to them. Intelligent cadavers will shrink from con- 
tact with my ignorant remains. Fortunate shall I be if my pity- 
ing relatives do not blazon forth my shame on my tombstone: 
‘He could not understand the French play.’ And the best that 
I can hope for-at the end of my ignominious existence is merely 
that I shall not be buried in the Potter’s Field.” 


College Journals and their Management.—TuHE 
LITERARY Dicest lately sent inquiries to a number of represen- 
tative college journals, East and West, asking for information 
as to some of the practical details of their editorial management. 
Replies have thus far been received from nineteen papers, in- 
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cluding the Amherst S/uden?¢, the University of Chicago Veekdy, 
the Columbia Sfectator and Morningside, the Cornell Daz/y 
Sun and Widow, the Harvard Lampoon, the Princeton J7iger, 
the Williams JZ7z., 
Daily News. 


the Vassar Jisce//any, and the Yale 
Judging from the replies received, college facul- 
ties nowadays have almost nothing to do with the conduct of 
college journalism, and the process of filling staff positions 
through election by the editorial board seems wellnigh univer 
sal. Of these nineteen college papers, only two, the University 
of Pennsylvania Red and Blue, and the Wesleyan Literary 
Magazine, consult the faculty in filling their editorial chairs. 
In almost all, editors are chosen chiefly from the upper classes, 
after various competitive tests; and this system seems to give 
general satisfaction. So far as reported, the method of compe- 
tition adopted by the University of Chicago Week/y is the most 
stringent, and in effect, tho not altogether in detail, approaches 
the nearest to the methods of daily journalism. Appointments 
are made on the basis of merit as shown in a six-months’ com- 
petition among the reporters, to which position any student is 
eligible. ‘Twice each year, in June and September, a valuation 
is made of the amount and quality of work done by each reporter 
and each editor. The seven whose work is most satisfactory be- 
come the editorial board for the ensuing six months, and the others 
are given places on the waiting list. The decision rests with a 
merit board made up of the managing and assistant-managing 
editors and a member of the English faculty of the university. 
Since the inauguration of this method, a little over a year ago, 
great improvement is said to have ¢aken place in the paper. 


MR. E. A. ABBEY AND THE CORONATION 
PICTURE. 


he general opinion appears to be that a great honor has 
been paid to American art in the recent choice of Mr. I. 

A. Abbey as the painter of the coming coronation scene, to take 
place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey next 
It is said that 


in securing Mr. Ab- 


year. 


bey, King Edward 
is sure of a brilliant 
piece of work, which 


in color and com- 
position will rival 
the most famous 


coronation scenes of 
the past. ‘The Hart- 
ford Tzmes (March 
20) thus sketches 
Mr. Abbey’s career : 


“Edwin Austin 
Abbey is a native 
of Philadelphia, 
where he was born 
in 1852. His wife 
was a daughter of 
Frederick Mead, of 
New York. He was educated at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts and won his first reputation as an artist by his work 
as an illustrator for the publishing firm of Harper & Brothers. 
It was the Harpers who sent him to England in 1878, with the 
result that he has since spent most of his time there. Many 
years ago he and other American artists made a home for them- 
selves at a place called Broadway, near Stratford-on-Avon. His 
first oil painting was not exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
London until 1890, when he made a great success with his‘A 
May-Day Morning.’ In 1894 he had another distinguished suc- 
His reputation chiefly rests on 








MR. EDWIN A. 


ABBEY. 


cess with ‘Fiammetta’s Song.’ 
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his large decorative panels, including those for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library; Richard III. and Lady Anne, shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1896; Hamlet in 1897, and King Lear’s Daughters 
in 1898. 

““Mr. Abbey’s name appears as the illustrator of many books, 
including beautiful editions of Herrick’s poems, comedies of 
Shakespeare, and ‘Old Songs.’ His latest success raises him to 
the highest rank as an artist, and shows that King Edward can 
be depended upon to recognize genius without regard to nation- 
ality. Mr. Abbey is, perhaps, now almost as much an English- 
man as an American, since nearly all his active life has been 
spent in England, but he has not turned his back upon his native 
land, and the number of his friends and admirers on this side of 
the Atlantic is very large.” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e (March 20) thinks that the selection of 
Mr. Abbey illustrates “the power and influence of the American 
colony in England” : 


“There was a time when such a choice, however suitable it might 
be on artistic grounds, would have raised a protest from English- 
men, who would have called it un-English and unpatriotic. There 
was an earlier time when all England would have laughed at the 
idea of any American being a good enough painter for such an 
exalted subject. That time has long gone by. Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Abbey, and Mr. Sargent have put American painting in the 
first rank in London, as they and several other artists have done 
in Paris. Still, the selection of Mr. Abbey for this work is both 
a personal and national compliment.” 





MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


HE latest reports from booksellers and librarians in the 
chief cities of the United States (sent to Zhe World's 
Work, April) give the following results: 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS. 


1. Alice in Old Vincennes—Thomp- 17. 
son. gow. 

2. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 18. More Fables in Slang—Ade, 

3. The Life and Death of Richard 19. The Lane that Had no Turning— 


The Voice of the People—Glas- 


Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. Parker. 
4. Eleanor—Ward. 20. The Redemption of David Corson 
5. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. —Goss. 
6. An Englishwoman’s Love Letters 21. The Life of Phillips Brooks— 
—Anon. Allen. 
7. In the Palace of the King—Craw- 22. Tommy and Grizel—Rarrie. 
ford. 23. That Mainwaring Affair — Bar- 
8 Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. bour. 
9g. Rostand’s L’Aiglon—Parker. 24. Mrs. Clyde—Gordon. 
ro. Uncle Terry—Munn. 25. Life and Letters of Thomas 
11. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- Henry Huxley—Huxley. 
land. 26. The Stickit Minister’s Wooing— 
12. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rose- Crockett. 
bery. 27. L’Aiglon, par Rostand. 


13. The Mantle of Elijah—Zangwill. 28. 
14. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgin. 29. 


The Reign of Law—Allen. 
Love Lyrics—Riley. 


15. The Master Christian—Corelli. 30. The Conscience of Coralie— 
16, Elizabeth and her German Gar- Moore. 

den—Anon. 

LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS. 

1. Eben Holden—Bacheller. 15. The Gentleman from Indiana.— 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thomp- Tarkington. 

son. 16. Unleavened Bread—Grant. 
3. The Master Christian—Corelli. 17. Wanted, a Matchmaker—Ford. 
4. Eleanor—Ward. 18. The Riddle of the Universe— 
5. In the Palace of the King—Craw- Haeckel. 

ford. 19. Life and Letters of Thomas 
6. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box—Har- Henry Huxley—Huxley. 

land. 20, The Redemption of David Corson 
7. Stringtown on the Pike —Lloyd. —Goss. 
8. Rostand’s L’Aiglon-—Parker. 21. The Life of Phillips Brooks— 
9. The Reign of Law —Allen. Allen. 
10, The Life and Death of Richard 22. Tommy and Grizel—Barrie. 


Yea-and-Nay—Hewlett. 23. David Harum—Westcott. 

11. Elizabeth and her German Gar- 24. The Hosts of the Lord—Steel. 
den—Anon. 25. The Sky Pilot.—Connor. 

12. Napoleon, the Last Phase—Rose- 26, Richard Carvel—Churchill. 
bery. 27. Bob, Son of Battle—Ollivant. 

13. When Knighthood Wasin Flower 28, Black Rock—Connor. 
—Major. 29. Oliver Cromwell—Roosevelt. 


14. To Have and to Hold—Johnston. 30. Janice Meredith—Ford, 


Of these, ‘‘Eben Holden,” “Alice of Old Vincennes,” ‘‘The 
Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay,” “ Eleanor,” “String- 
town on the Pike,” “In the Palace of the King,” “L’ Aiglon,” 
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and “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” are among the first twelve of 
each list, and are probably the most widely read books of the 
month. All but the third, fourth, seventh, and eighth are by 
American writers—unless Mr. Henry Harland, who was born in 
St. Petersburg of American parents, educated in Paris, Rome, 
and at Harvard, and who has edited 7he Vel/ow Book in Lon- 
don for fifteen years—can be put down as an American. 

In England the following, according to the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Bookman (April), are the most popu- 
lar books, all of them by British writers: 

Life of Irene Petrie. By Mrs. Carus-Wilson, 

The Master Christian. By Marie Corelli. 

The Master Sinner. By a well-known author. 

An Englishwoman’'s Love-Letters. 

Hosts of the Lord. By F. A. Steel. 

With Christ at Sea. By F. T. Bullen. 

Queen Victoria: A Personal Sketch. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Rue with a Difference. By Rosa N. Carey. 

Private Life of the Queen. By one of H. M. servants. 

Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. 

Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. By H. Harland. 
Many Cargoes. By W. W. Jacobs. 


WAS KEATS ‘‘SNUFFED OUT BY A REVIEW”? 


NEW volume of “The Works of Lord Byron,” edited by 

Mr. R. E. Prothero, and containing some of Byron’s letters 
written in 1820, shortly before the death of John Keats, forms the 
occasion for some comment on the literary relations of these two 
poets. Byron, who was then staying at Ravenna, had asked 
Murray, his English publisher, for some of the newest books; 
and when, in reply, he had received the last volume of Keats, 
he wrote back: “No more Keats, I entreat—flay him alive; if 
some of you don’t, I must skin him myself; there is no bearing 
the driveling idiotism of the Mankin.” In another letter he 
calls Keats “this miserable Self-Polluter of the human Mind,” 
and adds: “I don’t mean he is indecent, but viciously soliciting 


his own ideas into a state which is neither poetry nor anything 


else but a Bedlam vision produced by raw pork and opium.” 
In commenting on these letters, the literary critic of the New 
York Tribune (March 3) says: 


“In short, Byron was given over body and soul to the idolatry 
of Pope, and by the very quality of his genius would seem to 
have been debarred from apprehending what kind of poet Keats 
really was. His remarks about him are as fatuous as they are 
brutal. But if the old bones of this ancient enmity are worth 
stirring at all it is that one may witness the genuine sorrow with 
which Byron wrote of his young contemporary’s unhappy end. 
He was amazed to gather from Shelley that the virulent attacks 
in The Quarterly had helped to kill Keats. To the author of 
‘Adonais’ he wrote with perfect candor. He could take back 
nothing. He reserved his right to disapprove of the poems. 
But, he adds, ‘tho I differ from you essentially in your estimate 
of his performances, I so much abhor all unnecessary pain, that 
I would rather he had been seated on the highest peak of Par- 
nassus than have perished in such a manner.’ There is no mis- 
taking his sincerity in these words, nor in those which he sent to 
Murray on the same subject: ‘I would not be the person who 
wrote the homicidal article, for all the honor and glory in the 
world, tho I by no means approve of that school of scribbling 
which it treats upon.’ 

“The fact is that there were fundamental differences of char- 
acter between Byron and Keats which perhaps made it impos- 
sible for the former to understand the latter. Even in his sorrow 
over the poet’s tragedy he finds it hard to understand why 7he 
Quarterly should have had any hand in it. Speaking of his own 
early experience, and the review which moved him to write ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ he observes: ‘Instead of 
bursting a blood-vessel, I drank three bottles of claret, and be- 
gan an answer, finding that there was nothing in the article for 
which I could lawfully knock Jeffreys on the head, in an honor- 
able manner.’ How could this pugnacious man of genius under- 
stand another man of genius with whom pugnacity was an un- 
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known quantity? The point to be noted is that the naturalness 
and sincerity of Byron come out in the letters regarding Keats 
as they do in every other document in this volume. One regrets 
the hard words, but one does not blame Byron. The transparent 
good faith of that tempestuous soul is curiously persuasive.” 


The fact that other writers, English and American, have from 
time to time taken a similar view of Keats, not only as a man 
“with whom pugnacity was an unknown quantity,” but as a 
weakling to be “snuffed out by a review,” attracts some atten- 
tion from better-informed writers, as a singular instance of the 
perennial nature of literary myths. It has been pointed out that 
whatever may have been Byron’s and Shelley’s suppositions 
(the former never knew Keats, and the latter met him only 
once or twice, at Leigh Hunt’s house), all competent writers on 
Keats have known for years that neither assertion is true. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, in his recent authoritative life of Keats in ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,” says, quoting the opinion of 
Keats’s brother George and his other school-fellows : 


‘He is described with one consent as a lad of extraordinary 
mettle, vivacity, and promise. Cowden Clark says he was the 
favorite of all, ‘like a pet prize-fighter, for his terrier courage,’ 
and no less for ‘his high-mindedness, his utter unconsciousness 
of a mean motive, his placability, his generosity.’ Holmes 
dwells on the generosity and daring of his character and the 
extreme beauty and animation of his face. . . . During the first 
three or four years of his life at school his bent was all toward 
fighting and frolic.” 


Indeed, says Mr. Colvin, even so late as his twenty-second 
year Keats thrashed a stalwart young butcher at Hampstead in 
a stand-up fight. And, in referring to the two insulting criti- 
cisms in Blackwood’s Magazine (April, 1818) and in The 
Quarterly Review (September, 1818), Mr. Colvin remarks: 


‘**We know from Woodhouse that at the first sting he expressed 
a momentary purpose of giving up literature and ‘trying what 
good he could do to the world in some other way.’ But he very 
quickly recovered himself, and in his letters gives the attack its 
true place as ‘a mere matter of the moment,’ adding, ‘I think I 
shall be among the English poets after my death,’ and saying 
that his own domestic criticism had given him pain without com- 
parison beyond what Blackwood or The Quarterly could inflict. 
In this manly and dignified temper he remained as long as he 
was at all himself... . 

“Between the period of the poet’s death [1821] and the pub- 
lication of Lord Houghton’s ‘Life and Letters’ [1848] there 
came to prevail a one-sided view of his character, founded partly 
on what was known of his last sufferings, partly on the signs of 
excessive emotional sensibility in some of his work, partly on the 
language of Byron in‘ Don Juan,’ and most of all on the impas- 
sioned expression of Shelley’s pity and indignation in‘ Adonais.’ 
. . . When his brother George declares, ‘John was the soul of 
manliness and courage, and as like the Holy Ghost as Johnny 
Keats’ (the puling ‘Johnny Keats’ of Byron’s epigrams and of 
public sympathy), he expresses in a nutshell a view which is con- 
firmed by the testimony alike of Bailey, Reynolds, Brown 
[youthful friends of Keats] and all those who were his daily 
companions before his breakdown.” 


Mr. Swinburne, in the article on “ Keats” in ‘The Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,” Mr. Buxton Foreman, the leading modern edi- 
tor of Keats’s works, Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, in his inter- 
esting article on Keats in “Essays in Literary Interpretation,” 
and many other writers during the past fifty years have called 
attention to the same facts, that Keats was preeminently a man 
of spirit and courage, and that he died of consumption, not of 
a literary review. 





Is City or Country More Favorable to Genius? 
—It is often said that the most successful authors, as well as 
the leading politicians, lawyers, and business men, come from 
the country, and that city life is not a favorable environment for 
genius, at least in youth. Mr. Charles W. Super, in Zhe Con- 
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servative Review, finds that the facts do not warrant this view. 
He says: 

“The importance of environment is confirmed by the birthplace 
of noted French littérateurs. Out of 5,233 such men 1,229 were 
born in Paris, 2,664 in other large cities, 1,265 in other localities, 
and 93 in country seats. Of women the proportion falling to 
cities is much larger, rising as high as eighty-four per cent. of the 
entire number, while about one half were natives of the capital. 
The testimony of these figures bearing upon the predominating 
influence of what are called the ‘centers of civilization’ is further 
corroborated by similar data taken from other countries. Of 
fifty-five eminent Italian literati, twenty-three were born in large 
cities, and most of the remainder in small municipalities; tho, 
strange to say, not one had Rome as his birthplace. Of the fifty 
Spaniards who are generally regarded as holding the highest 
rank in the literature of Spain, sixteen were born in Madrid, and 
a large proportion of the remainder in cities of the first rank, 
several of which contain universities. The coryphei of German 
literature seem at first sight to make an exception to the conclu- 
sions that naturally spring from the above-stated facts. The 
great writers are quite evenly distributed over what now consti- 
tutes the empire and Switzerland. Three large cities are the 
birthplace of three great writers each; two, of two each, while 
the rest have produced but one each. ‘This calculation embraces 
about thirty who stand confessedly at the head; yet if we in- 
crease the number the results are not widely different. Here, 
again, the importance of the environment is strikingly made 
prominent. During the last five centuries Germany has had a 
large number of capitals, many of which the reigning monarch 
tried with more or less success to make centers of art and litera- 
ture.” 





NOTES. 


IN an editorial praising Andrew Carnegie for his “library benevolence,” 
The Witness (Montreal) points out that, thirty years ago, “what he is now 
doing was anticipated by the government of old Canada when it established 
mechanics’ institutes throughout the country. These were a great power in 
their day as centers of culture for people who had no other means of liter- 
ary culture, and it is not too late for the provincial governments, aided by 
that of the Dominion, to extend and improve on the foundation then laid.” 


IN our issue of March 23 (page 346), an error was made in printing the 
last line of the table giving the estimated number of people speaking vari- 
ous languages at different dates. The table should read thus: 








| | 
English. \German. | Russian. | French. 
| Sy 


Millions Millions | Millions Millions 


Italian. | Spanish 
| 


Millions | Millions 
10 3 10 % 8% 


10 14 = 8% 
10 20 9% 844 
81 30 31 5 26 
goo 116 80 85 s2 5 | 44 
2000 (Estimated). 640 210 233 85 74 











MR. WILLIAM T. TOTTEN, secretary of the “Yankee Christmas Club” 
(1100 Green Street, Philadelphia), in a plea for one of the most deserving 
and practical of charities, asks readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST to con- 
tribute their discarded periodical literature to the various “Shut-Ins” for 
whom the club tries to provide. It is the province of the clubto make sun- 
shine for worthy people from Maine to California and even beyond the sea. 
Innumerable ways are offered by the club to make “golden hours” for 
these “Shut-Ins,” among the more important being the regular gift of cur- 
rent literature. Sixty-nine of our readers responded to one appeal in be- 
half of the club last year. From what we have learned of the experience 
of some of these, we judge that they have in this way proved the truth of 
a well-known saying about giving and receiving, and that in the some- 
times unique relations established between these givers and the “Shut- 
Ins,” they have found some of their happiest hours. 





AN English translation of the book entitled “Norway,” which attracted 
such attention at the Paris Exposition, has just been issued in England. 
In a long review of this book, the Boston /ourna/ gives the following con- 
densation of the chapter on printing in Norway: “The fact is worth re- 
peating that, with the exception of Turkey, Norway was the last European 
country to adopt the art of printing. The first newspaper was printed in 
Christiania as late as 1763; and it was not until 1819 that the first newspaper 
witha political complexion appeared. Perhaps the most extraordinary fea- 
ture of the history of journalism in Norway is that the first newspaper es- 
tablished, the Norske /ntelligenssedler, consisted from 1763 until 1890 almost 
exclusively of advertisements. The provincial press has a hard row to 
hoe. In former times, it seems, many of the newspapers had scarcely 100 
subscribers; and printer, salesman, and editor were, and still are, ina few 
cases, united in one person. The most northerly town in the world, Ham- 
merfest, has two papers. Magazines have always led a miserable existence 
in Norway. They generally die before their tenth year. Sometimes the 
state takes pity on the valuable scientific periodicals and inoculates them 
withasubsidy. On the whole, the newspaper profession in Norway is ex- 
traordinarily unattractive, the chief characteristic of the members of the 
profession being self-sacrifice.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE HUNGARIAN TELEPHONE-NEWSPAPER. 


HE “telephone-newspaper” of Budapest, which is not a 
newspaper at all, but simply a system of supplying news 
at stated intervals by telephone, has already been described in 
these columns. An article in 7he World's Work (April), by 
Thomas S. Denison, gives additional data about it, and some 
interesting pictures, some of which we reproduce herewith. 
Says Mr. Denison: 
“T went to Budapest last May, expecting to find this unique 
‘newspaper,’ of which I had heard so much, rather a fad for a 
few score of people who had sufficient interest to keep it as a 








THE “STENTOR” READING THE DAY’S NEWS TO 6,200 SUBSCRIBERS. 


passing diversion. ‘To my surprise I found a great journal with 
all the equipments of a first-class paper in a very lively city of 
nearly 600,000 people—all the equipment, that is, except presses, 
paper, and printer’s ink. 7Ze/efon-Hirmondo has 6,200 subscri- 
bers. The staff consists of a business manager, an editor-in- 
chief, four assistant editors, and nine reporters.” 

The company, we are told, owns its own plant and has the 
same right to place wires that is enjoyed by the telephone and 
telegraph companies. A reader who is called a “‘stentor” talks 
into a double receiver, and the subscriber has two ear-pieces like 
those used by the telephone clerks. The sound of the reader’s 
voice is greatly strengthened by the machine. Says the writer: 


“It is most interesting to follow the actual ‘issue of the paper.’ 
A complete program is tacked to the wall above each subscri- 
ber’s receiver, and a glance at this tells just what may be ex- 
pected at any hour, every day, except Sundays and holidays, hav- 
ing the same program, The issue begins at 10: 30 A.M. and ends 
about 10:30 P.M. unless a concert or some other night event is 
being reported, when it keeps on till later. 4 

“The mechanical processes of the paper are about as follows: 
“The news (telegraphic, exchange, specials, and locals) is se- 
cured by the ordinary methods known in all newspaper offices. 
The reporter who has finished his assignment writes out his mat 
ter in ink and submits it to his chief, who signs it on the margin 
of the printed form. The signature fixes responsibility. A clerk 
then takes the copy and carefully copies it with lithographic ink 
on long galley slips. These are transferred to the stone so as to 
appear in parallel columns about six inches wide and two feet 
long. ‘Two pressmen take several impressions on a roller-move- 
ment hand-press. Common printing-paper is used. Each sheet 
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is submitted to an assistant editor, who, with the aid of a copy- 
holder, exactly as in proofreading, verifies its,correctness. This 
sheet constitutes the file, and a duplicate is cut up into con- 
venient strips for the use of the stentors. Each sheet comprises 
a certain part of the program, and the whole number of sheets, 
with hour dates, constitute the day’s file. 

“The stentors are six in number in winter, when the paper is 
likely to be crowded with important matter, four for duty and 
two alternates. In summer four suffice. The stentors have 
strong, clear voices and distinct articulation, and the news comes 
from the receivers with remarkable strength and clearness. 
When all six stentors are present, they take turns of ten minutes 
each ; if for any reason only two are on duty, a half-hour is the 
extreme required of one reader.” 

The “newspaper” not only furnishes news to its subscribers, 
but regales them with music, and possesses a regular concert- 
room and salaried performers for this purpose, rather a novelty 


for a newspaper staff. Mr. Denison concludes - 


“ Hirmondo is at present trying an experiment with ‘ penny-in- 
the-slot’ machines. The coin used is a 20-///er piece, worth 
about two cents in our money. Music by telephone, whether 
vocal or instrumental, still leaves something to be desired. The 
telephone timber must be got rid of before music can be trans- 
mitted satisfactorily. The report of news, ‘however, is highly 
satisfactory. 

“So far asa stranger can judge, who is wholly ignorant of 
the language of the country, the enterprise is distinctly a 
success. The paper is so well known and has accomplished 
so much that it appears to be beyond the stage of experiment 
so far as Budapest is concerned. One strong point in its favor 
is its early reports. In this respect the paper has a strong 
hold, for it is able to issue an ‘extra’ at any hour of the day. 
Moreover, invalids and busy people may get as much news as 
thet want with little effort. Indeed, the plan has so many ad- 
vantages, that we shall probably soon see it in operation on this 
side of the ocean, with the improvements that Yankee ingenuity 
will be sure to devise.” 


THE CENTURY’S WORK OF EXTERMINATION. 


W HILE the nineteenth century has witnessed no less splen- 

did work in zoology than in other branches of science, it 
has also seen the wanton extermination of many animal species, 
and the reduction of many others to such a point that they now 
exist chiefly in captivity. Of course, earlier centuries have the 
same deeds to be laid to their charge. The seventeenth century 
saw the extinction of the dodo, the crested parrot, and the gean? 
(a huge Mauritian bird), while the eighteenth witnessed the ex- 
termination of the great northern sea-cow, the giant tortoise of 
the island of Réunion, and the South African blaauwbok. Of 
some of the species that last saw the light in the century that 
has just passed, Mr. Lyddeker, the English naturalist, writes as 


follows in Nature (London, January Io) : 


“The great auk is a bird whose loss we owe to the carelessness 
of the naturalists of the middle of the nineteenth century, for 
there is little doubt that if protective measures had been taken 
in time it might have been alive at the present day. From the 
American side of the Atlantic it probably disappeared some- 
where about the year 1840; while the summer of 1844 witnessed 
the destruction of the last European pair of this remarkable bird, 
the last British representative having been hunted to death in 
the neighborhood of Waterford Harbor ten years previously. 

‘*“One of the most sad stories of extermination, and that, too, 
at a comparatively recent date, is revealed in the case of the 
South African quagga. According to Mr. H. A. Bryden, who 
has devoted a great deal of attention to the subject, the extermi- 
nation of this zebra-like species in the Cape Colony took place 
between the years 1865 and 1870, and probably between the lat- 
ter year and 1873 in the Orange River Colony, which was its last 
stronghold. The extermination of this species may be attributed 
entirely to the pernicious trade of hide-hunting, for in the first 
half of the century it was to be met with in thousands on the 
grass ve/d/, and formed the staple food of the Hottentot farm 
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laborers of the Graaf Reinet and many other districts. What 
makes the matter still more melancholy is that specimens of the 
animal could easily have been procured in any numbers, both 
for our menageries and our museums, but that (probably owing 
to the circumstance that naturalists were ignorant of its impend- 
ing fate) no steps were taken in the matter. In the year 1851 a 
female was purchased by the Zoological Society of London, 
while seven years later a male was presented to the same body 
by the late Sir George Grey. The latter survived till 1872, and 
was thus one of the last survivors of its race. Altho the fact of 
the practical accomplishment of the extermination of the species 
at that time appears to have been unknown in London, the skin 
of Sir George Grey’s specimen was luckily preserved, and may 
now be seen mounted (albeit in a somewhat worn and faded 
condition) in the British Museum as the solitary representative 
ofthe species; ....... 

“Mention has already been made of the extermination of the 

giant land tortoise of Réunion during the eighteenth century ; 
and in the early part of its successor four other species became 
extinct in the neighboring islands of the Mascarene group. 
It has likewise been considered probable that the thin-shelled 
tortoise (7. abingdonz), of Abingdon Island, in the Galapagos 
group, is also no longer existing, altho it was certainly alive as 
recently as 1875. 

“Of the birds that have disappeared during the century, in 
addition to the great auk, reference may first be made to the 
black emeu (Vrome@us ater), of Kangaroo Island, South Aus- 
tralia. When this island was explored in 1803 by a French expe- 
dition, these birds were abundant, and three were sent home to 
Paris, where a pair lived till1822. . . . Some years after the visit 
of the French expedition (to which Péron was naturalist) to Kan- 
garoo Island, a settler squatted there and forthwith set to work 
to make a clean sweep of the emeus and kangaroos—a task in 
which he was only too successful. 

“Before the middle of the century another large bird appears 
to have made its final exit from this world. When Steller’dis- 
covered the northern sea-cow in the islands of Bering Sea, he 
also brought to the notice of science a new species of cormorant, 
which was especially interesting on account of being the largest 
representative of its kind, and likewise by the bare white rings 
round its eyes and the brilliant luster of its green and purple 
plumage. Stupid and sluggish in disposition, Pallas’s cormo- 
rant, as the species is commonly called, appears to have been 
last seen alive about the year 1839, when Captain Belcher, of 
H.M.S. Su/phur, was presented with a specimen by the gover- 
nor of Sitka, who also forwarded other examples to Petersburg. 
Captain Belcher’s specimen is preserved in the British Museum, 
and three other skins are known to be in existence elsewhere.” 


Among other fowl that last saw the light during the hundred 
years just past are the great white water-hen of Norfolk Island, 
the Tahiti rail, the New Zealand quail, the so-called Holland 
pigeon, several species of parrots, the pied duck of our Atlantic 
coast, the last example of which was killed in 1852, the pied 
starling, and the gorgeous sicklebill of Hawaii, whose black and 
gold plumage was too eagerly sought by the native chiefs for 
their cloaks. 

Mr. Lyddeker closes his article with an extract from Professor 
Newton's “ Dictionary of Birds,” referring totwo instances where 
species may have perished within the century without direct 
notice from ornithologists. After stating that one Ledru accom- 
panied an expedition despatched by the French Government in 
1796 to the West Indies, the professor says that this explorer 
gives a list of the birds he found in the islands of St. Thomas 
and St. Croix: 


‘*‘He enumerates fourteen kinds of birds as having occurred to 
him then, Of these there is now no trace of eight of the num- 
ber ; and, if he is to be believed, it must be supposed that within 
fifty or sixty years of his having been assured of their existence 
they have become extinct. If this be not enough we may 
cite the case of the French islands of Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique, in which, according to M. Guyon, there were once found 
six species of Pszttacz, all now exterminated; and it may pos- 
sibly be that the macaws, stated by Gosse and Mr. March to 
have formerly frequented certain parts of Jamaica, but not ap- 
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parently noticed there for many years, have fallen victims ‘to 
colonization and its consequences,” 

It is sad to think that other interesting and valuable species 
are probably doomed to a like extinction during the century that 
has just opened, in spite of our tardy efforts to protect them and 
to preserve them in zoological gardens and parks. 





A THUNDER-STORM FROM THE INSIDE. 


N interesting account of a thunder-storm, as observed while 
passing through it in a balloon, is contributed to Avow/- 
edge (London, March 1) under the title ‘‘ Exploring the Thunder- 
Cloud,” by Rev. John M. Bacon. The balloon ascension of which 
he writes was made by Mr. Bacon on July 27 last from Newbury, 
England. It was a typical day of summer storms, but the 
“clearing shower” had apparently just taken place when the 
start was made. Says the writer: 


“In scarcely more than twenty minutes from the start a sud- 
den and surprising change took place inourcircumstances. Our 
environment, which had appeared absolutely calm and clear, be- 
gan changing with the rapidity of atransformation scene. Below 
us the few hundred feet that separated us from earth began fill- 
ing in with a blue haze, quite transparent, but growing palpably 
filmier, while ahead, as also right and left, the horizon at the 
level of our eye and higher opposed a dense fog barrier of an 
ashen hue. Overhead, of course, the sky view was entirely hid- 
den by the huge silken globe. At this period of time we were 
being swept along on our course, which remained sensibly un- 
altered in direction, at a speed which we were subsequently able 
to fix at approximately forty miles an hour. 

“To ourselves the full significance of these circumstances was 
not immediately apparent, but the onlookers at our point of de- 
parture—the town gas-works, now some five miles in our wake— 
clearly detected the approach of a heavy thunder pack, and, as 
they reasonably asserted, coming against the wind. It towered 
above the balloon, now seen projected plainly against its face. 
It came on rapidly and assumed formidable proportions, and there 
was then the following state of things: the balloon flying due 
west at the high speed just recorded, and, at apparently no great 
distance overhead, the thunder-cloud progressing at a moderate 
velocity not accurately determined, but due east or directly op- 
posed to the surface current. 

“And now with a whistle a blinding sheet of hail attacked the 
aeronauts, stinging’their faces so sharply as to give the idea that 
the stones were falling from a great height, and immediately 
afterward from all sides and close around flashes of lightning 
shot out with remarkable frequency and vividness. We were, in 
fact, fairly embosomed in the thunder-cloud. Other and near 
observers narrowly watched the phases of phenomena now in 
progress. These were the countrymen, who became interested 
spectators, and who presently came to our assistance. They 
seemed to have imagined that the balloon must be infallibly 
struck, inasmuch as it appeared to them completely encircled 
with lightning. It was indeed the worst storm the countryside 
had known for many years. At Devizes, only afew miles ahead, 
it lasted for five hours continuously ; a little way on our right a 
house was struck and burned to the ground, and on our left a 
couple of soldiers were killed on Salisbury Plain.” 

The writer calls attention to the fact that tho the storm pro- 
gressed, it also appeared to lag behind the wind that bore it 
along. He also lays stresson the further fact that it did not seem 
to advance as a whole, but gathered about the balloon, forming 
itself out of what a few moments before had appeared mere empty 
and transparent air. Mr. Bacon regards this gathering storm- 
curtain as largely due to the sudden chill which was very mani- 
fest in the air, and which obviously had its origin from above. 
In the depth below there was no evidence of any special disturb- 
ance, and a parachute dropped from the car about this period 
floated to the earth steadily and with no divergence. He goes 
on to say: 


“All this may be taken to lend confirmation to the theory that 
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associates thunder-storms with sudden and considerable altera- 
tions of temperature in contiguous masses of air. ...... 

“This reverberation of the thunder is worthy of a little consid- 
eration. It is to me intelligible enough when it is remembered 
that the source of sound lay between the balloon and the earth, 
in which case it only resembled the artificial thunder which I 
have often evoked by explosions of guncotton. In our own ex- 
perience just cited, however, the lightning flashes which appeared 
to course between cloud and cloud ratherthan between cloud and 
earth were like typical mountain-storms, followed only by a single 
short report, and in this resembled phenomena twice observed by 
Mr. Wise in America. ‘This observant aeronaut on two separate 
occasions speaks of thunder as ‘rattling like small-arms without 
any of the rolling reverberations that are heard below.’ But an- 
other significant observation was made by Mr. Wise in both his 
experiences just referred to. ‘The thunder pack itself developed 
uprising cloud columns whose motion resembled that of ebullition 
in a vast cauldron from whence electric flashes were discharged.’ 
With almost the same language he describes the effect presented 
to him on each occasion when he approached from aloft the neigh- 
borhood of a thunder-storm; and Mr. Green, in his Newbury 
ascent already alluded to, uses words that are hardly dis- 
SURE was 6 ss 

‘Neither of the above bygone aeronauts describe to my knowl- 
edge any occasion when they have actually found themselves in 
the heart of a thunder-storm, and, in our own case, had there 
been but fair warning, I think there would have been but little 
difficulty in avoiding the storm by simply rising above it; but, 
as I have already sufficiently explained, we were practically 
without warning from the peculiar manner in which from our re- 
stricted point of view the thunder-cloud seemed to develop about 
us out of thin air.” 





MAN’S INFLUENCE ON THE WEATHER. 


OW far can the action of man affect the weather? This 

question has been studied by Dr. Wilhelm Trabert, who 

has reported his conclusions to the Société Météorologique, Paris. 

His answer is that such influence is slight and largely involun- 

tary, tho there are cases where voluntary influence may be ex- 

erted. Dr. Trabert’s article 
(Paris, February 23) : 


is thus summarized in Cosmos 


“Involuntary influence exists without doubt; it is exercised, 
for instance, by deforestation and by the resulting alteration of 
conditions of soil, which modifies the flowing of streams and in- 
creases inundations; and also by the development of industrial 
activity, as Russel has shown in the case of London fogs, which 
augment considerably with increased consumption of coal. 

“The considerable increase of the number of thunder-storms, 
which has doubled since 1870, leads us to believe that in this 
case also there is an effect due, in part at least, to industrial ac- 
tivity; for it is difficult to attribute an increase so considerable 
to the sole action of sunspots. 

“An attempt has been made to explain the increase in the 
number of storms by the abundant production of steam by indus- 
trialengines. Dr. Trabert can not accept this explanation, for 
he calculates that the quantity of steam thus produced in the 
whole of Germany would scarcely represent an evaporation of 
0.0025 millimeter of water to the square kilometer [7,45 inch to 
the square mile]. But it is quite different with particles of dust 
scattered in great abundance throughout the air by the incom- 
plete combustion of a quantity of coal equal to 200 kilograms to 
the square kilometer [1,140 pounds to the square mile]. This 
considerable increase of atmospheric dust should exercise an ac- 
tion on the production of rain. When moist air passes the state 
of saturation, condensation takes place on particlesof dust. The 
more there are of these, the more drops are formed; thus, fora 
given quantity of vapor condensed, the drops are necessarily 
smaller. Now the tension of saturation on a convex surface in- 
creases with the curvature of the surface, that is to say, with the 
smallness of the drops. An increase of the quantity of dust in 
the air will therefore tend to favor the supersaturation of the air, 
aid consequently to produce thunder-storms and abundant rains. 

“It is much more interesting, however, to know whether we 
may voluntarily act upon the weather. 
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“To this kind of action belong the attempte@miade successfully 
in France, on a large scale, to prev noctifry@l frosts by the 
production of artificial clouds. But wife ye come tf the artifi- 
cial production of rain, success is much More doubt, as all 
attempts, so far, have proved. In the productiéh pf any phénom- 
enon, it is always a question of the equivalent tr ormatien of 
one kind of energy into another, and we must inqttfeqwhether 
the necessary amount of energy is at our disposal. Now @yabert 


‘calculates that to bring to saturation a cubic kilometer [one’qyar- 


ter cubic mile] of air at 4o per cent. relative humidity requires fi6 
less than 1,400 kilogrammeters of work [10,000 foot-pounds}. 
This scarcely allows us to think of the possibility of artificial 
condensation. Such a thing would appear to be possible only if 
the conditions necessary to condensation already existed, and if 
we had only to put latent forces into action. 

“Finally, to this voluntary action on the weather’ belongs the 
method, used in the Austrian Alps since the time of the Emperor 
Joseph II., of making numerous explosions to ward off a hail- 
storm, a process that, as is well known, has been developed and 
systematized by M. Steger at Wandisch-Feistritz, in Southern 
Styria, with great success.”—7rans/ation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





BILE AS AN ANTITOXIN. 


HE antitoxic action of the liver is generally supposed to be 
a modern idea, arising from the latest investigations and 
experiments of physiology; but a writer in the Revue Scien- 
tifigue (Paris) asserts that the natives of Bengal have not only 
known of this fact for centuries, but are accustomed to apply it 
in the treatment of hydrophobia. A letter from a traveler in 
India, published in the Gazette Hebdomadaire de Médecine, re- 
lates the following facts: 


“About three months ago, a mad dog bit six or seven persons, 
among whom were two of my porters. I ordered bits of iron to 
be heated white-hot for cauterizing the wounds; but the natives 
said to me with a laugh, ‘Oh, Sahib, that is nothing; we have 
an excellent remedy for hydrophobia ; you shall see.’ 

“The mad dog approached again; one of the natives took a 
club and killed the animal. Another opened its body, took there- 
from the palpitating liver, cut it into small bits, and gave them 
to the wounded men, who ate them raw. ‘There is no more 
danger,’ they said to me. 

“As I remained incredulous, they brought to me a young man 
who bore large scars on his legs. He had been bitten five years 
before by a mad dog, but had eaten a raw piece of the animal’s 
liver and had felt no ill effects. 


“These events took place in March, and it is now July 3. The 
wounds are cured and all the men continue to do well. Our na- 


tives even assert that their remedy will cure a man after he has 
been attacked by the disease.” 


Commenting on this, the Revue Scientifique says: 


“It is unnecessary to go to Bengal to see this experiment. . 

M. Phisalix has shown that cholesterin has a very marked im- 
munizing effect on viper’s venom. In the interior of France, the 
peasants have used bile as aremedy for the viper’s bite from time 
immoeniorial. . .....: . 

“This property of the liver seems on the point of leaving its 
empirical phase to enter on one of rigorous science. M. Neufeld 
has recently published in the Zeztschri/t fir Hygiene a series of 
very curious experiments, which show the destructive power 
of the bile over certain microbes. 

‘““When one tenth of a cubic centimeter of rabbit’s bile is mixed 
with one or two cubic centimeters of a culture of pneumococci in 
bouillon, it is found, on examination of the mixture under the 
microscope, that the number of pneumococci diminishes very 
rapidly, that their contours become less and less clear, are 
blurred, and finally disappear completely in the liquid... . 
This process of dissolution is ordinarily over in the space of three 
or four minutes, but sometimes it requires fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

“These bacteriolytic properties of bile exist as well in the 
healthy as in the sick rabbit. The rapidity with which the solu- 
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tion of the pneumococcus takes place varies, within certain lim- 
its, with the consistency of the bile (taking place more slowly 
when it is thick), and with the quantity of the culture (bile can 
dissolve three hundred times its volume of pneumococci). 

“The bile of man, the monkey, the guinea-pig, the dog, the 
cat, all have this faculty of dissolving pneumococci, but the ra- 
pidity is less with these animals than with the rabbit. 

“It may be asked whether the dissolution of pneumococci in 
the bile is accompanied by the destruction, or only by the disso- 


lution, of their toxins. Experiments to test this have shown that 


a subcutaneous injection of bile in which pneumococci have been 
dissolved makes the guinea-pig and the rabbit,immune to infec- 
tion. 

“Altho the bile of the rabbit has such intense bacterium-de- 
stroying properties, the serum of the same animal is completely 
without them. On the other hand, the bile of the rabbit or of 
man does not exert the least bacteriolytic action on the cholera 
vibrio, the bacillus of Eberth, the diphtheria bacillus, etc. But 
bile seems to have an influence, as Valée has already shown, on 
the virus of hydrophobia. 

“According to the author’s investigations, the active part of 
the bile, or that to which its bacteriolytic effect must be attrib- 
uted, must be cholic acid, a non-nitrogenized substance formed 
by the hepatic cells."—7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





MENTAL FATIGUE IN SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


T has been for a long time generally supposed that the work 
done by children in schoo! during a session makes them less 
able to perform mental labor after that session—that, in other 
words, the child becomes mentally fatigued by the long hours 
and hard tasks of the schoolroom. To what extent this suppo- 
sition is based on fact has been made the subject of a consider- 
able body of research on the part of psychologists in recent 
years. The latest results, those of Dr. Thorndike (Psycho/ogi- 
cal Review, November, 1go0o), are unexpected and rather start- 
ling. He finds that mental fatigue as a result of school work 
has no existence. ‘To quote the author’s own words in an intro- 
ductory paragraph : 


“The present research aims to settle the question of how much 
less able to work the child is, after having done the work of half 
or the whole of a school-day, than he was at start. The results 
. .. are unanimously in favor of the answer, ‘ He is just exactly 
as able.’ If these results were legitimately obtained, they prove 
that the work in the case of the schools tested did not decrease 
one jot or tittle the ability of the scholars to do mental work.” 


The method used in obtaining the results was to give some 
sort of a test, usually either a multiplication or spelling. test, 
early in the school-day, and then again a similar test to the same 
students late in the day. It was found that the work was just 
as well and as quickly done in the late as in the early test. 
What, then, is the reason for the fact—which every teacher 
knows—that children do not work so well in the afternoon, or 
late hours of the session? Dr. Thorndike says: 


“The fact that the children can work as well does not at all 
mean that they do work as well, or that measures should not be 
taken for their relief. It does mean that the argument for 
shorter hours and longer pauses, so far as based on alleged in- 
competency to work under present systems, was a false argu- 
ment and its measures for relief ill-considered. . . . The more 
appropriate remedy would be not to give the student less to do, 
but to make it worth while for him to work, to make the work 
interesting.” 


Ninety-five per cent. of the decrease in mental work during the 
day is due, the writer says, to a feeling of boredom on the part 
of the student, and good teaching is the cure for it. He adds: 
“The great burden of the child (and of many of us grown chil- 
dren) is not doing things that are hard, or that hurt, but doing 
things that are stupid and sickening and without worth to us.” 
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Altitude and Nutrition.—To what are the beneficial ef- 
fects of a stay among the mountains due? It is generally be- 
lieved that the purity of the air is the chief factor; but some 
have attributed it directly to the fact of decreased atmospheric 
pressure. In a recent series of investigations, Mr. Jaquet, of 
Basle, comes to the conclusion that the latter belief is the cor- 
rect one. His results, which are published in full in the A7- 
chives des Sctences Physigues et Naturelles (December), are 
thus summarized in the Revue Sctentifigue : 

“M. Jaquet . . . concludes that the chief, if not the only, fac- 
tor in the action of altitudes is diminution of pressure, which 
acts by chemical modification of the blood. . . . The tempera- 
ture is without evident effect on the blood, and light plays no 
more active part. It is the diminution of pressure which acts. 
and this is proved by the fact that the same beneficial results 
can be obtained in the laboratory under lessened atmospheric 
pressure, as by living on a mountain.” 

But a chemical modification of the blood, of the kind observed 
by this experimenter, requires the addition of new material. 
Whence does it come? Careful experiment shows that it is due 
to an alteration of the nutritive processes, more nitrogen than 
usual being retained in the blood; but this retention of nitrogen 
ceases as soon as the subject returns to normal pressure. The 
benefits of mountain life, then, are due to better nutrition, 
which in its turn depends on decreased atmospheric pressure.— 
Translation made for Tue Lirerary DiGEst, 





Candy or Whisky ?—Those who do not wish to give up 
their alcoholic beverages are fond of reminding us that there 
may be intemperance in eating as well as in drinking. Candy 
comes in for special condemnation. The issue thus made has 
been met in an investigation into the relative value of sugar and 
alcohol to the organism, made by M. Chauveau and reported by 
him to the Paris Academy of Sciences, January 21. He fed a 
dog for fifty-four days on meat and sugar. Altho the animal ran 
over a course of thirty-four miles daily, he had gained at the ex- 
piration of this period one fifteenth of his weight. When one 
third of the sugar ration was replaced with alcohol, the dog’s 
condition began to grow poor. He had to be urged to run by his 
trainer, altho he had lost only an ounce or two in weight. The 
two rations (sugar and part alcohol) were then alternated, each 
being used for a week, and the corresponding gain and loss of 
energy were very evident. Alcohol, M. Chauveau concludes, is 
not a strength-giving ration. ‘Those who eat a reasonable quan- 
tity of pure sugar candy daily can then afford to give odds to 
those who take their glass of wine with equal regularity.— 
Translation made for Tue Literary DiceEst. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


THE Chinese physician,” says Modern Medicine, “receives a salary from 
his patients as long as they are well, but as soon as they get ill his pay 
stops. Some American families, not disdaining to learn something from 
the other side of the world, have partially adopted the same plan ; that is, 
they pay the salary whether they are sick or well ; and it is, of course, to 
the interest of the doctor to‘keep them well as far as he can, to save him- 
self the trouble of attending them. When the Chinese method, or the 
American modification of it, comes into general practise, it will be tothe 
interest of the physician who has charge of a family to study each mem- 
ber of it physically, mentally, spiritually ; to prescribe for them correct 
environment, proper diet, and healthful habits; and to labor with the 
view of inducing them to keep in touch with all these.” 


“r 


“T OFTEN think,” says Tecumseh Swift in 7he American Machinist, “how 
we ought to pity the poor inventors of the days that are gone for the stern 
restrictions imposed upon them in the scope of their accomplishment. It 
must have been in the olden time a bitter task for the inventors, altho they 
may not have realized the bitterness of it, to curb their imaginations to 
travel within the limitations of the mechanical possibilities of the times. 
In the days of antiquity there must have been lots of things that they 
could not dare to allow themselves to invent, and antiquity is not far 
away. How pitiable, for instance, would have been the plight of an in- 
ventor if to him had come, say only fifty years ago, a complete conception 
of the modern bicycle. It would have been as impossible then to produceas 
perpetual motion, and the vision of it would have been a nightmare. Just 
think of it. No mild steel or the things that we make of it, nosteel tubing 
or the steel rod for wheel-spokes, no chain and sprocket, no rubber tires, 
no balls for bearings, no tools, and no knowledge of the means of making 
any of these things as we now make and use them.” 
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FREDERIC HARRISON AND THE ‘“ RELIGION 
OF HUMANITY.” 


My OSITIVISM,” says its greatest living exponent, Mr. 

Frederic Harrison, ‘“‘is at once a philosophy, a polity, and 
a religion, all three harmonized by the idea of a supreme human- 
ity, all three concentrated on the good and progress of humanity.” 
In other words, positivism, first enunciated by the French phi- 
losopher Auguste Comte some sixty years ago, is a system of 
ethical culture — =) 
rather than a meta- 
physical creed. 
Hitherto every re- 


















ligion perhaps, ex- 
cept Confucianism, 
has dealt chiefly 


with transcendental 





themes, such as the 
Godhead and _ life 
after death, and has 
laid the main stress 
upon these. Posi- 
tivism, on the con- 
trary, turns from the 
transcendental, 
without, however, 
denying spirit, im- 
mortality, or Deity. 
It affirms that while 
they may have a 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
legitimate place in 

our religious conceptions, this place is an incidental or subordi- 
nate one. Religion does not depend upon a belief in immortal- 
ity or Deity, which we can know if at all only dimly, but upon 
the one thing we do know, our self and the larger self, Human- 
ity. We shall find quite enough, Positivism says, to engage 
our utmost yearnings and endeavors in the problems of the 
present life and in our duty to Humanity and self; and we may 
safely exchange elaborate cosmologies and metaphysical systems 
for a Positive knowledge founded on science. 

In the whole history of religion, Mr. Harrison asserts, no re- 
ligion or philosophy has ever proposed itself to man with a com- 
plete scheme of social amelioration combined with a complete 
scheme of religion. Philosophies have been content to deal with 
a part of man—his reason—while religion has been content to 
deal with his emotions or imagination. On the other hand Posi- 
tivism addresses itself to the whole nature of man, intellectual, 
emotional, and social, and insists that the failure of all past 
systems to win the world has been due to their attempt thus to 
treat man’s natureinsections, In 74e North American Review 
(March) he thus tells what Positivism is: 


“ 


The problem before Positivism is threefold ; each side being 
practically equal in importance and also in difficulty. It seeks 
to transfer religion from a supernatural to a scientific basis, 
‘rom a theological to a human creed ; to substitute in philosophy 
a relative anthropocentric synthesis for an absolute, cosmical 
analysis; to subordinate politics, both national and interna- 
tional, to morality and religion. No doubt, in these three tasks 
the religion is the dominant element. The change in its mean- 
ing and scope is the most crucial in the history of human civili- 
zation. The change involves two aspects, at first sight incom- 
patible and even contradictory. ‘The one involves the surrender 
of the supernatural and theological mode of thought; the other 
is the revival, or rather the amplification, of the religious tone of 
mind. Positivism thus, with one hand, has to carry to its far- 
thest limits that abandonment of the supernatural and theologi- 
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cal field which marks the last hundred years of modern thought, 
and yet, with the other hand, it has to stem the tide of materia:- 
ism and anti-religious passion, and to assert for religion a far 
larger part than it ever had, even in the ages of theocracy and 
sacerdotalism. The vulgar taunt that Posivitism is anti-relig- 
ious arises from ignorance. ‘The constant complaint of Positiv- 
ism is that religion, in all its Neo-Christian phases, has shrunk 
into a barren formula. The essence of Positivism is to make re- 
ligion permeate every human action, thought, and emotion. And 
the idea of humanity alone can do this. Deity can not say, 
‘Nihil humani a me alienum.’ Humanity can and does say 
this; whereas, in logic, the formula of theology—the formula in 
which it glories—is ‘Omne humanum a me alienum,’ Omnipo- 
tence, as such, can have no concern with the Binomial Theorem, 
or a comedy of Moliére, or female suffrage, or old-age pensions, 
or a Wagner opera—that is, with ninety-nine parts of human life 
and interest. The result is that theological religion has less and 
less to do with human life. If religion is ever to be supreme, it 
must be anthropocentric. 

‘But, on the other hand, an age so ardently materialist and 
scientific as our own is antipathetic to the idea of religion pre- 
suming to interfere at all. The ordinary agnostic or skeptic, if 
he abstains in public from Voltairean mockery, systematically 
treats religion, even the religious tendency or tone of mind, as 
an amiable weakness and negligible quantity. He is little con- 
cerned to attack it, for he finds it every day more willing to get 
out of his way, and to wrap itself up in transcendental generali- 
ties. This is the temper which Positivism has to subdue. But 
it finds the scientific and positive minds scandalized at the sug* 
gestion of any revival of religion, whilst the religious world is 
scandalized by the repudiation of theology. A movement, hav- 
ing aims apparently so little reconcilable, can only find prepared 
minds here and there to accept it. Yet its strength lies in this 
it is the only possible reconciliation of two indestructible ten- 
dencies, equally deep-rooted in the human mind—the craving 
for the assurance of demonstrable realities, and the craving for 
faith and devotion as the supreme control of human life. 

““Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism, a professor at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, died in Paris about forty-three years ago, 
having put forth his system of philosophy about sixty years ago, 
and having completed his system of Polity and Religion about 
forty-five years ago. There are now organized bodies of men, 
holding and teaching these ideas, in most of the parts of Europe 
and also of the transatlantic continent. Speaking for England, 
for which only I am entitled to speak, the English groups, not 
very numerous bodies in London and in five or six principal 
towns, prefer to present the Positivist synthesis in somewhat 
different aspects, but do not disagree in any essential principle. 
Some of these groups choose to insist on the strictly religious 
side of the Positivist scheme, regarding it as a church in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, and attempting to put into ceremonial 
practise the cult described in the fourth volume of Comte’s‘ Poli- 
tique.” This neither Comte himself ever did, nor has his direct 
successor and principal disciple done so, nor have Comte’s own 
personal friends in France.” 

After devoting some space to showing the practical work of 
social amelioration in which British Positivists have been en- 
gaged during the past forty years, partly in the organization of 
trades-unions, partly in behalf of more enlightened international 
relations and the abolition of war, he says of Positivism in con- 
clusion : 

“‘Denouncing, as it does, the insolent folly of Atheism, and 
also the arid nullity of Agnosticism, it is yet difficult to convince 
the religious-minded that Positivism can be anything but a new 
attack on Christianity and on Theism. Comte said: ‘The athe- 
ist is the most irrational of all theologians, for he gives the least 
admissible answer to the insoluble problem of the Universe.’ 
Neither in open controversy nor in private meditation does the 
true Positivist hold the belief that the Infinite All came about by 
chance or made itself. But the orthodox controversialist per- 
versely confounds him with those who do hold the atheistic 
creed, and this becomes the source of rooted antipathy and prej- 
udice. The Positivist neither denies Creation with the atheist, 
nor is he satisfied, with the agnostic, to boast that he knows 
nothing as to the religious problem. He simply says that, what- 
ever higher paths may yet be known, the historic conception of 
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Humanity and its practical providence offers all the essential 
elements of a religious faith. .-. ie 

“The human type of religion must radically differ from the 
theological type, for it can have nothingof the violent, ecstatic, 
sensational character which is inherent in monotheism. Posi- 
tivism is an adult and mature phase of religion, primarily ad- 
dressed to adults, to men and women of formed character and 
trained understanding. It is a manly and womanly religion, full 
of manly and womanly associations and duties. Hence it must 
grow gradually, work equally, and be marked by endurance, re- 
serve, good sense, completeness, more than by passion, fanat- 
icism, and ecstatic self-abandonment. . Instead of being a 
thing of transcendental hopes and fears, stimulated on Sundays 
and occasional moments, but laid aside, if not doubted, for the 
rest of man’s active time, religion will be a body of scientific 
convictions, poetic emotions, and moral habits, in close relation 
with all our thoughts, acts, and feelings, and naturally applying 
to everything we do, or desire, or think.” 


Positivism has some followers in America, tho far fewer than 
in England. Mr. Harrison’s recent officiation in Chicago at a 
ceremony of “Presenting to Humanity” a two-year-old child— 
the Positivist analog for the Christian and ancient pagan 
baptism—has attracted much attention. The New York Outlook 
(March g) thus describes it: 


“It is called by Positivists ‘The First Sacrament’ ; it was per- 
formed in the Chicago Auditorium, and was the first rite of that 
kind ever conducted in Chicago. Mr. Harrison read the presen- 
tation hymn, composed by Judge Lushington, of London, ad- 
dressed a brief prayer to Humanity, and pronounced a discourse 
on the presentation of infants. Both prayer and discourse among 
Positivists always take the form of high resolve, strengthened 
by effort after communion with the noblest spirits smong the 
dead, as in George Eliot’s ‘Oh may I join the choir invisible.’ 
After the parents and sponsors had made their formal promises, 
they signed a register, which will be deposited at the headquar- 
ters of the Positivist Seciety in London.” 





A SECT IN SEARCH OF A HOME. 


OUNT TOLSTOY'S protégés, the Doukhobors, called also 
the Doukhobortsis or Russian Quakers, do not appear to 
find their new home in Canada much to their liking, and are al- 
ready, according to a late telegraphic report from Montreal, in 
search of a new refuge. This sect, besides being Protestant dis- 
senters from the Orthodox Church of Russia, are communistic 
anarchists >f the peculiar Christian type represented by Tolstoy, 
and hold a form of jand-doctrine similar to that held by Nekhlu- 
doff, the knight-errant hero of “‘ Resurrection.” After constant 
friction with the Russian Government, and even, it is claimed, 
many persecutions, they accepted an invitation from the Domin- 
ion Government to come to Canada. Free transportation was 
provided them by Canada. Count Tolstoy also turned over to 
them all the proceeds derived from the sale of “‘ Resurrection.” 
Now, however, their religious beliefs and, it is said, their im- 
practicable spirit and absence of tact have brought them into 
conflict with their neighbors and with the Canadian Government. 
A special despatch to the New York 7zmes (March 12) says: 


“The first trouble was over the land regulations. They ob- 
jected to taking up land individually on the ground that private 
ownership of land is opposed to the law of God, and they asked 
to have a tract of land set apart for their brotherhood in the same 
manner that the Government apportions the Indian reserves, the 
title of the whole tract to be vested in the sect and not in the 
individual members of the community. The Government was 
willing to meet them by agreeing that after the land was earned 
the patents could be transferred by the individuals to the com- 
munity, and pointed to a provision in the land act by which they 
were permitted to perform their homestead duties while living 
in community. To this the Doukhobors wrote a long reply, de- 
clining to accept any concession, on the ground that their con- 
sciences would not allow them to go through forms in which they 
did not believe. For a man to secure a homestead patent in his 
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own name, even if he afterward transferred the land to the sect, 
constituted ownership and was a sin. 

“The marriage laws of Canada are another stumbling-block to 
these people. They do not believe a civil or any other ceremony 
is necessary to constitute a marriage, and they consider it a vio- 
lation of the law of God to be compelled to take out a marriage 
license and pay $2 therefor. They also object that under Cana- 
dian law a divorce can be obtained only in the courts, and that 
if a person should remarry without a divorce he is liable to im- 
prisonment for many years. This is opposed to their free-love 
ideas, and they can not conscientiously submit to it. They ob- 
ject also to the law requiring all births and deaths to be regis- 
tered, on the ground that the Creator knows who is born and who 
dies, and does not require to have it recorded in a register. Mr. 
Maude, the English Quaker who was instrumental in bringing 
the Doukhobortsis to Canada, souglit to pacify them by advising 
them to comply with the formality of taking out a marriage li- 
cense, and pointed out that if married people desired to separate 
and each live with some one else, there was no law in Canada to. 
punish them therefor, provided there was no second marriage ; 
but they would not listen to this. Compliance with the laws 
they regarded as equivalent to the ‘denunciation of the power of 
the law of God and human conscience.’ So now the Doukho- 
bortsis have issued an appeal to the nations of the world asking 
for a haven where they can live their lives untrammeled by man- 
made laws.” 


Comment on this latest phase of the Doukhobor pilgrimage is 
general in the daily press, and, so far as we have observed, far 
from complimentary to them. The New York 7zmes (March 
14) Says: : 


“Judging from the nature of the complaints made against the 
Canadian Government by the Russian sectarians who crossed 
the ocean in search of religious freedom, they will have much 
trouble in finding any civilized country where they can develop 
their peculiar ideas, social and economic, without interference. 
The Doukhobortsis are evidently an impracticable lot of ignorant 
and obstinate fanatics, and it is not much wonder that Russia 
treated them with severity and was extremely glad to get rid of 
them at the first opportunity.” 


The Philadelphia 7zmes (March 19) fears that they will have 
to move far to get out of the reach of such tyranny as the Cana- 
dian Government imposes. “The only real asylum for the 


, 


Doukhobors,” it remarks, “‘would be an uninhabited island,” 


and even there it is likely that the law-imposing animal, man, 
“would soon appear on the scene.” 


A Modern City Church.—It takes a book of 326 pages 
to tell the story of the multiform activities of a single New York 
church—St. Bartholomew’s—during a single year. The year- 
book published recently by this church gives an excellent picture 
of what a modern “institutional church” is. Besides the rector, 
this church maintains five assistant clergymen, several lay read- 
ers, and a large number of lay workers, variously employed in 
the Swedish mission, the German congregation, the Chinese 
gild, and the Oriental mission, with their affiliated clubs and 
associations. Says the New York /vening Post (March 2) : 


“Eight important missionary and benevolent societies include 
their annual reports in the volume. Still more striking are the 
reports of the employment bureau, tailor-shop, loan association, 
and penny provident fund. Not content with all this, there is 
besides a clinic which treated 7,651 new patients and furnished 
15,140 prescriptions tothe sick. That there is a fresh-air fund, 
too, goes without saying. And, of course, St. Bartholomew’s is 
but one of many churches which now interpret their mission and 
their opportunity in this broad fashion. The change from older 
conceptions of both clergyman and church work is vast. Nowa- 
days the head of a great church must be an expert organizer and 
business man, or know how to avail himself of the best business 
advice. As for the parish, it has become a free-school system, a 
university extension movement, a charitable and benevolent in- 
stitution, which strives more and more to minister to its mem- 
bers outside of chapel or church walks. This is so evidently a 
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benefit to those who fall under its influence that it would seem 
as tho the wider sphere must in time have its broadening and 
freeing effect upon the teachings of the pulpit. In any case, no 
one can deny that an awakening sense of the church’s responsi- 
bility for the progress or decadence of the community as a poli- 
tical and social body is in more than one place noticeable, and 
everywhere it must be welcomed as a potent factcr in the regen- 
eration of our municipalities.” 





A GERMAN DIPLOMAT ON THE MISSIONARIES 
IN CHINA. 


RECENT article on “China and the Missionaries,” by Herr 
M. von Brandt, German minister to China from 1875 to 
1894, is regarded as an important contribution to this much-de- 
bated subject. The writer, aside from his diplomatic position, 
has had almost uninterrupted acquaintance with various por- 
tions of China and the far East since 1863, and is pronounced to 
be an exceptionally accomplished man, of great intellectual 
force. ‘The Hon. George F. Seward, former United States min- 
ister to China, who thus characterizes him, says that his article 
is notable for five things: “its tone, which is moderate; its 
veiled criticism of the missionaries; its suggestions that they 
should be confined to treaty ports; its silence as to the circum- 
stances leading to the German occupation of Kiao-Chau; and its 
assertion that Germany has no purpose to occupy more territory.” 
Writing from Berlin in the New York /nudefendent (March 14), 
Herr von Brandt says: 


“T have been attacked from many countries for the criticisms 
that I have had the courage to express concerning religious mis- 
sions and missionaries in China. ‘Those criticisms are based on 
the experiences of a lifetime spent in Eastern Asia, many years 
in the intimate, authoritative position of a diplomat. If my ad- 
versaries would quote my utterances fully and isolate their main 
points with fairness, it should be seen that my objections are not 
directed against spreading the Gospel of Christ amongst the 
Chinese, but against the manner in which propaganda is too 
often undertaken. I was able to be useful to the German-speak- 
ing missionaries of both Protestant and Catholic institutions, and 
on retiring from my post as German Resident in Peking seven 
years ago I received warm words of thanks for my efforts in their 
behalf. And why could I do this? Because the Swiss-German 
missions in China, and Catholic missions generally, are under 
a strong discipline and in compact organization, so that the fa- 
natic zeal of individual missionaries, whether patriotic or relig- 
ious, is constrainable ; while the persons selected to be sent out as 
propagandists in the first place appear to have proceeded from a 
severer and more discriminating experience than in the case of 
the missionary representatives of English and American relig- 
ious bodies.” 


Herr von Brandt refers to various statesmen in America and 
England who are in a position to know the facts of the case, in 
support of his argument, and continues: 


“Lord Salisbury gently commented in 1go0o0 in a speech on the 
fact that missionaries may not feel nowadays as in ruder centu- 
ries that they take their lives in their hands; they know that 
they take the lives of other parties (by calling forth indirectly 
military protection). Dr. Edkins (in ‘Religion in China’) at- 
tributes the Taiping rebellion to missionary work, and the re- 
cent Boxer troubles have been claimed to be the outcome of the 
undermining of missionaries in favor of Western political and 
social ideas; two uprisings that have cost the blood of millions 
of natives! 

‘A great deal more universal culture is needed in the persons 
at the heads of such boards, a culture with less one-sided theol- 
ogy and more ready intellectual sympathy. Lord Curzon directs 
attention (in ‘Problems of the Far East’) to this want in mis- 
sionaries generally, the majority df whom bear an inappeasable 
animosity toward every native Asiatic religion and code of eth- 
ics, spurning the study of them, without considering the restrain- 
ing hold the belief in them may exercise over the people. Lord 
Curzon’s book, in fact, is a support to my judgment of the need 
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of a discriminating temperance in missionary zeal; and if voices 
from the ranks of missionaries themselves are desired to the 
same effect they may be heard in the writings of the Rev. G. T. 
Candlin, Rev. J. Ross, and the Rev. R. H. Cobbold. 

‘Not the quantity of missionaries sent to China should be re- 
garded, but the quality of the men sent. Furthermore, these 
should be established for the next immediate future in the treaty 
ports. The missionaries who have fled from out of the interior 
have either left converts behind them who can further the work 
of conversion, or they have failed to do so, which is a proof that 
immense sums of money have been contributed at home in vain. 
A restriction of missionaries to the treaty ports is advisable be- 
cause the measure will relieve the powers of the need of continu- 
ing to wield the sword of the flesh, and will give the Chinese 
people time for recovering calmness of mind. Stress has been 
laid for so long a time upon the one admonition of Jesus to His 
apostles to go and preach the Gospel that His further orders 
have been quite forgotten. These are to flee into another city 
when they are persecuted in one city (Matt. x. 10, 23), and to 
shake off the dust under the feet for a testimony against whoso- 
ever shall not receive nor hear (Mark vi. 11). The advice and 
divine order may not be relished by the strenuous Western spirit 
prevailing in missionaries and home laymen alike; but there is 
no doubt of it being the duty of governments to enforce it.” 





SOME CHINESE SCRIPTURES PRIOR TO 
CONFUCIUS. 


| i is known to students of comparative religion that Confucius, 

like most if not all the world’s great religious teachers, was 
an eclectic in his philosophy, and derived the body of his religious 
maxims almost wholly from the manifold wisdom of former ages 
and peoples. In China the “Records of the Royal Sages, Yau 
and Shun,” are supposed to have been in existence as early as 
2300 B.c., and the patriarchal teachings of King Tu-hsi are be- 
lieved to be even a millennium earlier in date. The following 
digest of these early religious teachings, by Major-General J. 
G. R. Forlong, of the British army, is given in a late number of 
the Toronto Secu/ar Thought: 


“1, Give your confidence to the virtuous, discountenance the 
artful; let none come between you and men of worth. 

“2, Good is not only good in itself, but leads to good fortune : 
to neglect doing good is wicked, and leads others badly. 

“3. Study well all you purpose and by the light of reason, and 
go not against the right, tho it make thee unpopular; nor yet 
needlessly oppose any to gratify thine own desires. 

‘“‘4. Make use of the ability and experience of those around 
thee ; and cultivate also men of worth, tho foreign and distant, 
as well as the wisdom of ancient peoples. 

‘“‘s. Seek not enjoyment in idleness, nor in any excesses. 
There are virtues and vices common to mankind, yet every one 
seeks, till corrupted, tobe virtuous. Neither goodness, evil ways, 
nor words can be long hidden; let all be impressed with thy 
search for and love of virtue. 

“6. The restless mind is prone to error, and has but a weak 
affinity to right. Oppress not the helpless, nor neglect the weak 
and poor, and observe the laws and customs of thy country. 

“7. If thou art a ruler, then caution men with firm but gentle 
words, yet correct when necessary with all the majesty of law: 
tempering judgment with mercy and forbearance, and, when 
doubtful, pausing: for it is better that the wicked should escape 
than that the innocent should be injured. 

“8. While punishment must not extend to heirs of criminals, 
rewards may be handed down to many generations. Pardon 
readily all inadvertent faults, yet punish purposed crimes, how- 
ever small, but with judgment. Do not act on unsubstantiated 
words, but prove all things. 

“g, Virtue and humility will move heaven. Pride brings loss, 
Combine affability with dignity; mildness with firmness; 
straightforwardness with gentleness and discrimination; bold- 
ness with sincerity, and valor with righteousness. 

‘“1o. There is no stable model of virtue nor perfect type of 
goodness, but the uniform consciousness regulating its purity. 

“tr, Put away selfish thoughts, and seek not thine own ease: 
speak not in excess of the truth, and ever encourage a spirit of 
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harmony. Live but to labor for the enduring good of the peo- 
ple; and be not ashamed of faults, nor goon until they become 
crimes. 

“12. It is not the £nxowzng that is difficult, but the doing. In 
learning be humble, but always earnest. With learning will 
come virtue, thounperceived. It is man, not Heaven, who short- 
ens life and brings misery....... 

“19. Knowledge and study will in the end purify thee, yet ‘is 
there no wise man who is not also stupid?’ A flaw in white jade 
may be ground away and be forgotten; but not so a flaw in thy 
speech. For it, naught avails. Words are indeed your own, 
but can not be flung about with impunity: each will find its an- 
swer, as every deed will meet its reward. 

“20. Say not, This place is private; none can see me: but be 
free from shame in thine own chamber, as in public. 

“21. Look not for horns in the young ram; but know that all 
effects are but conditions of their causes.” 





ARE CHRISTIANITY AND ADVANCED SOCIAL- 
ISTIC IDEAS COMPATIBLE ? 


HE younger pastors of the French Reformed Church have 
been manifesting a closer sympathy of late for Socialistic 
ideas, and a special committee appointed by their organization 
has addressed the following two questions to leading Protestant 
pastors and laymen of France: 1. Can the principles taught by 
Jesus Christ be reconciled with the socialistic principles of the 
present times? 2. To what degree and in what department and 
under what conditions can there be a cooperation between the 
socialist and Christian workers? Is such a cooperation possible 
and beneficial? 

The Chronik of Leipsic, which reports the replies in detail, 
states that these are characteristic enough to cause a sensation, 
especially as many of the pastors declared in favor of a public 
ownership of utilities. Some, and among them the influential 
Pasteur Gounelle, of Roubaix, declare boldly for a socialism after 
the program of Marx and Guesde. He says: 


“My Christian conscience has for years not given me any rest. 
My inner unrest has forced me into socialism. It is now a duty 
of the hour to reorganize a badly organized social world and con- 
vert it into a rule of righteousness based on the Sermon on the 
Mount and on the parables of Christ, on the solidaric dogmatics 
of a St. Paul and on the ‘Capital’ of Marx. For what did the 
prophets and Christ come to establish? A kingdom of righteous- 
ness on earth. Not only the salvation of the individual, but also 
the salvation of society, which is sick and sore at heart. I, for 
one; do not see what it is in Christianity that forbids the transfer 
of individual possessions into property of the community, the 
change of competition into cooperation, the substitution of the 
principle of love for that of selfishness. On the contrary, con- 
sistent evangelical principles lead inevitably to socialism.” 


Similar ideas are advocated by Paul Passey, the director of the 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes in Paris, who says in substance : 


Christians must unhesitatingly return to the original fountains 
of their faith and must discard all the impurities which the cen- 
turies since Christ have heaped upon the church. You must go 
beyond Luther and Calvin, even beyond Peter and Paul and 
John, and go to Christ Himself. You must become the genuine 
followers of those fishermen of Galilee and those tentmakers of 
Corinth who in the simplicity of their faith declared, to all who 
would hear, the joyful message of the Divine Son of the Car- 
penter. 


Francis de Pressensé, the editor of the Aurore, answers the 
two questions in this way: 1. I am firmly convinced that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and modern socialistic ideas can be 
fully harmonized. 2. The Christians of the present day, as mem- 
bers of certain churches, assume an altogether false position 
against socialism. The church has entered into an adulterous 
relation with the state and the capitalistic world, and its salt 
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has lost all savor. Christians will do their full duty only when 
they ally themselves with socialism. 

Answers of a different tone are the exception. As a sample, 
we quote that of Fourniére, who says: 


In order to reconcile the Gospel with socialism, it will be nec- 
essary, by the omission of essential elements, to distort the for- 
mer in such a way that the sacred book will become a caricature. 
A Protestant can perhaps become a socialist, but a socialist can 
never become a Protestant. 


In Germany, social reformers in the church are actually join- 
ing the ranks of the Social Democrats. The fact that Pastor 
Blumhardt, the head of the famous pietistic church institutions 
in Bad Boll, in Wiirtemberg, has become a Social Democrat 
has aroused a widespread discussion in church circles. This 
example has been followed by Pastor Paul Gohre, for years a lead- 
ing representative of “Christian Socialism,” who has laid down 
his office as a Christian minister in order to labor for the cause 
of socialism. In the program of the “Free International Social 
Conference” of Germany, to be held in Stuttgart in April, the 
leading topic will be: “Can 4 Christian be a Social Democrat 
and can a Social Democrat be a Christian?” The question of 
Luther’s relation to the socialistic system will also come up for 
discussion, it being maintained that he, especially in his 
““Deutsche Messe,” or Church Order, of 1526, taught the com- 
munistie principle. This interpretation of Luther’s position is 
denied by the A/te G/aude, which says: “‘ Luther did not in his 
‘ Messe of 1526’ think of a communistic cooperative system after 
the model of modern socialism, but only of a union of forces 
within smaller communities and congregations.” 

The official leaders of both the Protestant and Catholic churches 
in Germany do not regard Christianity and modern socialism as 
reconcilable. In the 7heologische Rundschau (No. 1) there isa 
lengthy discussion of this subject, and from it we extract the 
following conclusions : 


Both great churches consider a union of workingmen with the 
Social Democratic Party as equivalent to a separation from the 
church. For this reason both churches have endeavored to bring 
the labor organizations under their influence by the organization 
of Christian Ardettervereine, or workingmen’s unions. Accord- 
ing to latest reports, there are 359 Protestant societies of this 
kind with a membership of 76,998 ; 790 Catholic societies with an 
enrolment of 152,969; while undenominational yet strongly Chris- 
tian trades-unions report a membership of 55,661. Harnack, in 
his famous ‘‘Wesen des Christentums,” plainly declares that 
Christ had no social program and that modern socialists have 
no right to appeal to Him or His teachings.— 7rans/ations made 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN the death of the venerable Mr. Woodhouse, the last of the twelve Apos- 
tles of the Catholic Apostolic (“‘Irvingite’’) Church, this interesting body 
is left without its chief institution, the Apostolate. It is not believed, how- 
ever, that the adherents will abandon their beliefs, even tho the Lord has 
not returned as was expected. 


APROPOS of the processes now under way for eventually canonizing the 
late Bishop Neumann, of Philadelphia, this possible saint is referred to by 
many Protestant journals, and even by tne Baltimore Catholic Mirror, as 
“the first saint ever granted by the Holy See to America.”’ In denial of 
this, 7he Sacred Heart Review (March g), which evidently does not accept 
the historic use of ‘‘America”’ to designate this country, points out that 
the American continent already possesses St. Rose of Lima, St. Turibius, 
archbishop of Lima, St. Philip of Jesus, patron of the City of Mexico, and 
St. Francis Solano of Peru, who was canonized in 1726. 


THE Protestant Episcopal Church is sometimes accused of ecclesiastica! 
exclusiveness in referring to itself as ‘the Church” and to other denom- 
inations as “the sects.’’ Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, who writes in 7he 
Christian Work (March 11), appears to view the church field in another per- 
spective. ‘Toward the end of a lengthy article on tendencies toward assim- 
ilation in the American denominations, he dismisses Anglicans in this short 
paragraph : ‘“‘I do not forget that in two of the minor sects, the Unitarians 
and the ‘Episcopalians, there are powerful tendencies to divergence and 
division. These are comparatively unimportant eddies in the current of 
contemporary Church history. They draw attention to the general direc- 
tion of the current.” 
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THE STORM-CENTERS IN RUSSIA. 


7 HE riots among the students of the universities of Kief, 

Moscow, and St. Petersburg (resulting in the assassination 
of the Minister of Public Instruction and the proclamation of a 
state of siege in Moscow), the formal excommunication of Count 
Tolstoy from the Orthodox Church, the discovery of several new 
plots to murder the Czar, the severe repressive measures which are 
being taken for the “ Russification ” of Finland and Ruthenia, and 
Russia’s semi-defiance to the other powers in the matter of Man- 
churia—are all, in the opinion of the Liberal press of England 
and Germany, indications that the Russian masses are being 
“stirred profoundly by the spirit of progress.” The St. Peters- 
burg correspondent of 7e S/andard (London) declares that the 
present disturbances in the empire are more serious than any 


since the death of 





Alexander II.—so 
serious that they 
are forcing the 
hand of the Gov. 
ernment, compel- 
ling it, when un- 
ready, to court war 
abroad solely for 
the sake of weak- 
ening a_ rebellion 
at home and creat- 
ing a popular re- 
action in favor of 
the Government. 
The student 
riots began at 
about the same 


time’ in both Kief 





and St. Petersburg, 











but from quite dif- 
M. KBOGOLIEPOFF, ferent causes In 
Russian Minister of Public Instruction, Recently 


January the Rus- 
Assassinated. 


sian Government 
published an official communication to the effect that one hun- 
dred and eighty-three undergraduates of the University of Kief 
had been sentenced by a special administrative commission to 
compulsory military service as privates for one, two, and three 
years respectively. Owing to the censorship, it is impossible to 
learn the facts from Russian journals; but /ree Russia (pub- 
lished in London, “in the interests of liberal Russian thought 
and progress”) presents a ‘“‘statement of fact” issued by “the 
Society of Friends of Russian Freedom,” from which we quote: 


“One of the students of the University, having committed 
what his fe!lows regarded as a base and immoral act, which ap- 
peared to reflect on their whole community, the students’ broth- 
erhood assembled to the number of about one thousand in one of 
the lecture-halls to discuss the event and to try the miscreant. 
But the university authorities ignored the moral impulses of the 
young men, and viewed the whole incident from a purely discip- 
linary point of view: meetings being prohibited, those who met 
must be punished. On December 18 it was officially announced 
that five of the students would be incarcerated, while thirty-two 
would be reprimanded. This looked very much like punishing 
the youngsters for their desire to maintain purity in their midst. 
The repulsive effect of the measure was still more intensified by 
the fact that punishment by incarceration in a penitentiary cell 
hid never before been inflicted in the Kief University. The 
Step only led to diverting the ferment from its original channel 
into that of the defense of the students’ old traditions and rights 
as acorporation. Two of the five sentenced declined to submit 
to incarceration, preferring to leave the university altogether—a 
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measure put before them as an alternative to submission. They 
were ordered to leave the town, and naturally received an enthu- 
siastic ovation from their comrades on the following day as their 
train left Kief. 

‘““On December 20 another meeting was held, at which about 
500 were present. After discussion, it was resolved to ask the 
rector of the university to meet the students for the purpose of 
receiving the following demands: (1) That the punishment by 
means of the penitentiary cell should be abolished; and (2) that 
the two undergraduates expelled from the town should be rein- 
stated in the university. The rector, however, refused them 
audience.” 


The students, we are told, resolved to wait in the university 
building till the rector should comply with their request. In the 
evening the commander of the city police, the provincial gover- 
nor, one hundred armed Cossacks, acompany of armed infantry, 
two hundred irregular cavalry, and a detachment of mounted 
police arrived, and all except those on horseback entered the 
university auditorium. The chairman of the meeting tried to 
preserve order and asked for the rector, who finally consented 
to appear, but who refused the demands of the students. The 
names of the undergraduates were taken. Several weeks after- 
ward the sentence of compulsory military service (university 
students have been exempt from service during their undergrad- 
uate life) was announced. This punishment, declares /¥ee 
Russta editorially, is atrociously disproportionate and cruel. 
“The physical hardship is the mildest part; far heavier is their 
doom to be henceforth in the power of blind discipline, half- 
drunken non-commissioned officers, or mediocre bullies. They 
will have to face foul language, be eye-witnesses of the ‘teach- 
ing with the fist,’ and stifle their best feelings of revolt. One 
chance word, one impulsive gesture, may lead to their being 
court-martialed and shot!” 

What the Russian Government is doing, says 7he Guardian 
(Manchester), is the deadliest thing that any government can do 
to its people. ‘It is stifling the educated and intelligent classes, 
on whom, in the end, every civilized government depends to 
carry on the life of the nation. It is no wonder that such edu- 
cated Russian opinion as survives is beginning to be stirred.” 

Free Russia declares that several universities in France and 
Italy have officially expressed their regret at the stand taken by 
the University of Kief. A letter has been sent to all the profes- 
sors of Russian universities, signed by many prominent French- 
men, including Anatole. France. Its import is shown in the fol- 
lowing translation which we quote from /ree Russia: 


“The maintenance of order in universities belongs in all coun- 
tries to the universities themselves. Whatever be the political 
régime of the country, that privilege seems to us to be necessary 
for the fulfilment of the high moral functions of education: we 
have not only to communicate knowledge, we. have also to build 
up character. According to the powerful expression of M. Léon 
Bourgeois, ‘the university is the incarnation of a nation’s con- 
science.’ Consequently, it is difficult to us to understand the 
attitude assumed by our Kief colleagues. 

“The undergraduates have taken up an incident of no impor- 
tance and purely of a university character—every one recognizes 
that. Cossacks and soldiers have penetrated into the university 
and spoke as masters of the place. The professors have accepted 
that intervention. Some of them have even solicited it. ‘The 
undergraduates have not’shown any resistance, yet they were 
treated as rioters. Very grave punishments, the character of 
which has nothing to do with universities, have fallen on one 
hundred and eighty-three of them. These punishments have 
been decreed by an administrative commission, which put aside 
in its proceedings all judicial forms, and acted in the absence of 
the indicted persons, ~whose defense was not heard. And profes- 
sors took part in the sittings of that commission side by side with 
military men and police agents. 

“Tt seems to us that it is the duty of the universities through- 
out the world to state with all possible speed that they decline 
all solidarity with colleagues who have thought it proper to ac- 
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cept and sanction such a jurisdiction. The moral authority of 
the professors—the only one which supports education-—will be 
ruined, if we adopt such compromises.” 

A “sympathetic strike” of students has taken place in Mos- 
cow, which has consequently been declared in a state of siege. 

‘The troubles in St. Petersburg, according to the correspondent 
of Zhe Times (London), arose as a protest against the revival 
of antisemitism by “the well-known Jingo,” Souvorin, editor 
and proprietor of the Noveye Vremya, who has written an anti- 
Jewish play called “‘’ The Children of Israel.” In the riots which 
followed, students of both sexes participating, M. Bogoliepoff, 
Minister of Public Instruction, was shot by astudent, who, it is 
reported, was incited to the deed by reading Tolstoy’s works. 
This report, declares 7he Standard (London), is absurd upon 
the face of it, when we remember what Tolstoy stands for: 


“It is quite within the probable, however, that the uprising 
among the students, representing as they do the progressive ele- 

















RUSSIAN CHURCH: “I hurl my thunderbolts at you.” <= 
TOLsroy: “Well, this is good weather for my seed-planting.” 
Humoristische Blatter, Vienna, 

ment in Russia, has been caused by resentment at Tolstoy's 
recent excommunication from the established Russian church. 
‘There is no occasion for surprise that this act by the government 
priesthood should incite to some vigorous form of disapproval 
from Russians whose thinking rises above the limitations of a 
narrow creed. Tolstoy himself has apparently accepted the ac- 
tion of the state church with passive indifference, and there is 
every deductive reason for assuming that he would not encour- 
age any violent demonstrations on account of sympathy toward 
himself.” 


The Daily Witness (Montreal) observes: 


“The fact that the students dishonored the church in which 
masses were being said for the soul of a minister.of education 
who had been assassinated for his tyrannical repressions, and 
that.they actually insulted the eikons, reveals an extraordinary 
attitude of the educated class toward religion, as represented by 
priests and images. The fact that the name of Tolstoy was a 
war-cry shows that there was no revolt against, but rather on 
the side of, a real religion. The outbreak is an explosion of the 
sentiments of honor and virtue, manhood and womanhood, on 
the part of the best thinking elements of Russian society—those 
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elements whose support is the best reliance of any government— 
against church and state—the church as represented by a tyran- 
nical, corrupt, immoral priesthood whose weapons are the dun- 
geon, Siberia, and the whip, and the state as represented bya 
bureaucracy of the same sort, whose myrmidons are a secret 
police with whom villainy is a virtue.” 

We smile, says Zhe Chronicle (London), “to read of Pobie- 
donostseff and the Metropolitans describing such a man [as Tol- 
stoy] as a sinner, and calling for mercy upon him. It reminds 
us of so many other stages of Christian history from the very 
earliest of its days, and we do not suppose it will disturb the 
great man’s equanimity in the illness which all the world de- 
plores.” 

The severe repressive measures employed by General Bobri- 
koff, Governor-General of Finland, culminating in the abolition 
of the Finnish constitution and the proposed transfer of the Fin- 
nish archives from Helsingfors to St. Petersburg, are ascribed 
by a Finnish writer (F. W. Lénnbeck) not so much to the gen- 
eral centralizing policy of the empire as to Russian designs on 
Scandinavia. Mr. Lénnbeck (writing in 7he Anglo-Russian, 
London, which claims to be ‘‘the voice of Russian public opin- 
ion condemned to silence in the country itself”) quotes Dr. An- 
ton Nystrém, a well-known Swedish politician, and a member of 
the staff of the Stockholm A/tondladet, as follows: 


“It is known that Peter the Great exerted himself to gain ac- 
cess to the Baltic in order that Russia might become a European 
state and cease to be an Oriental one. ‘The Baltic, however, was 
at the commencement of his reign a Swedish inland sea, and so, 
to get his desired ‘window toward the west,’ Peter must needs 
somewhere make a break in the Swedish possessions. He suc- 
ceeded, owing to the foolhardiness of Charles XII., laid the foun- 
dations of his new capital at the outlet of the Neva, and erected 
for its protection the fortress of Cronstadt. By and by, during 
his reign, the Swedish provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and In- 
germanland, with a portion of Finland, were brought under his 
sway, and thus a large part of the Baltic shores became Rus- 
sian. But here Russia has been compelled to stop short, and all 
her efforts to ‘acquire in the south the fervently desired ‘ win- 
dow’ toward the Mediterranean—Constantinople—have been in 
vain. ‘To be sure, Russia has an outlet from Archangel through 
the White Sea, and from Port Catherine in the farthest north, to 
the Polar Sea and the Atlantic; but these ports are either not 
navigable during the long winter months, or, 4s in the case of 
the latter one, almost totally cut off from communication over- 
land. The immense empire has thus, for all practical purposes, 
only one marine outlet to the west—through the Baltic—and this 
too would probably be closed to her in case of war. In fact, the 
position of Russia is becoming critical in this quarter, so long as 
her policy aims at conquests. The nearest peril for her in Eu- 
rope is evidently the enormous increase of the German navy, 
which last year numbered 96 war-ships, including 19 large iron- 
clads, in addition to 140 torpedo-vessels. The German fleet, 
already formidable, is growing more powerful e ‘ery year since 
the Reichstag, in June last, voted the necessa-y money for 
doubling the war squadron in seven years. The estimates for 
this increase amounted last year to 168,000,000 marks [$42, 000, - 
000]; in 1907 they will be 266, 000, ooo. 

“The German navy has for some years already beer numeri- 
cally stronger than the Russian in the Baltic; besides, it is in a 
far superior condition. That it would be able in case «f war to 
prevent the Russian fleet from leaving the Baltic is a fear which 
for some time back has haunted Russian politicians. And more 
keenly than ever do they feel the want of an ice-free naval port 
outside the Baltic waters. But where is such a port to be found? 

“There can be no doubt that for a long time past the splendid 
Ofoten Fiord (lat. 68° N., long. 16° E.) in Norway has been 
the dearly coveted place. 

“An old Swedish politician, late member of the First Chamber, 
told me, in support of this, that, during a conversation with a 
Russian minister in Stockholm he was told by the latter that the 
Russian general staff actually had prepared a plan of invasioh 
of northern Norway from Sweden. When Archangelsk hes 
been fortified, he frankly admitted, and some other strateg,ic 
preparations carried out, the time would perhaps have come fio! 
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action, and Sweden be confronted by the outlook of having its 
northern frontier removed down to the river Lulea....... 

“The unprovoked coercion of Finland proves unquestionably 
that the Russian Government hopes, by goading the Finns into 
acts of disloyalty, to gain a pretext for flooding the country with 
troops. And what will happen when some border dispute with 
Sweden and Norway, or some other cause for interference, has 
been arranged—and Russia is an old hand at this sort of game— 
is easily conceived.” 


The Finns are not the only people in Russia who are threat- 
ened with the extinction of their nationality, language, and lit- 
erature. A graphic account of the “ Russification ” of the Ruthe- 
nians, or “Little Russians,” is given by Roman Sembratowycz, 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung (Munich). We condense his article 
as follows: 


The Ruthenians are a Slavic people who have played a great 
réle in history. It was they who protected Europe against the 
Asiatic hordes during many centuries. Late in the seventeenth 
century, under Bogdan Hmielnitski, they voluntarily united with 
the Russian empire, and the Czar guaranteed to them, by a spe- 
cial covenant, autonomy and the integrity of their language. 
Almost at once, however, Peter the Great began a systematic 
campaign of Russification. He tried to suppress the schools and 
crush out the literature. The Ruthenians rebelled, but their 
leader, Mazeppa, was speedily humbled. Catharine II. contin- 
ued the work of suppression by introducing the serf system and 
converting what had hitherto been an independent state into a 
Russian province. All Ruthenian schools were abolished, and 
to the present day teachers are compelled to give all their in- 
struction in Russian, translating to the children in Ruthenian. 
In 1876 an ukase was issued prohibiting the publication of any 
books, plays, or any other literature in Ruthenian throughout the 
entire empire. Public addresses also could not be made in that 
language. Books and papers in Ruthenian published in foreign 
countries must not be brought across Russian boundaries. This 
ukase was reaffirmed in 1882, and again a few months ago. Yet 
Russia’s efforts in this direction will fail, as they will fail in 
Finland, as they have failed in Poland.— 7rans/ations made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





BRITISH COMMENT ON THE REJECTION OF 
THE CANAL TREATY. 


HE tone of British comment on the rejection of the amended 

Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty is one of polite and concilia- 

tory firmness. We simply could not accept it, says 7Zhe Zimes 

(London), and we are confident that our manner of stating the 

fact will commend itself to the justice and fair play of Ameri- 

cans as well as Englishmen. If further overtures are necessary, 
the Washington Government must initiate them. It continues: 


“Notwithstanding all that has occurred, those overtures, if 
made, will doubtless be entertained by us in the same amicable 
and reasonable spirit in which we considered and accepted Mr. 
Hay’s original draft treaty. But until they are made we simply 
drop the question which was raised, not by us, but by the United 
States, and we take our stand on the rights incontestably as- 
sured to us by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We shall be ready 
to assent to reasonable modifications of its clauses when we are 
asked to do so and when there is a fair probability that the Sen- 
ate will accept our concessions in the spirit in which they are 
offered. Until that time arrives, we have no grounds for dis- 
satisfaction with our existing legal position, a position which we 
do not intend to abandon except upon terms which have been 
concerted in a friendly manner with ourselves.” 


“It would be contrary not only to our own interests, but to the 
interests of the whole world,” says 7ke Guardian (Manchester), 
“to abandon the claim that the canal, if ever constructed, should 
be neutralized like the Suez Canal.” Zhe Standard (London) 


reads a lecture to Senator Morgan for his “ fire-eating anglopho- 
bia,” and concludes: 


“Fortunately, these thunders have left the majority of Mr. 
Morgan’s countrymen quite undisturbed, and have drawn down 
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well-deserved rebukes from the most influential organs of the 
press. We have felt far too much confidence in the American 
sense of justice and legality to suppose for a moment that the 
repudiation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty could be regarded as a 
serious possibility. The ‘denunciation’ of a solemn interna- 
tional compact, by one of the parties without the consent of the 
other, would be a discreditable and dishonorable act.. Between 
civilized powers a treaty can not be thrown over merely because 
its provisions happen to be found irksome. The Americans, 
who yield to no people in their strict respect for the sanctity of 
private contracts, will assuredly not permit their politicians to 
hurry them into any such a cynical breach of public morality. 
If the convention of 1850 is abrogated, it must be by mutual con- 
sent, not by the arbitrary and extra-legal act of one of the signa- 
tories. We shall consider it valid until it is regularly repealed, 
and we shall confidently expect that, so long as it is in force, no 
attempt will be made to invade the rights secured to us under 
its provisions.” 


Why, asks 7he Daily News (London), should not the Clay- 


ton-Bulwer treaty be quietly abrogated by the consent of both 
parties? It continues: 


“Apart altogether from any question of a lack of diplomatic 
delicacy on the part of the Senate in the wording of the amend- 
ments—and a government that includes Mr. Chamberlain in its 
list of trusted negotiators ought to be the last to complain on this 
score—we are disposed to think that the rights reserved to us 
under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty are not at the present day and 
in the altered circumstances of the case of overwhelming impor- 
tance to Great Britain. Nobody doubts that we have those 
rights, and no sane person can maintain that a mere resolution 
by the Senate can override them. Obviously it was not easy for 
Lord Salisbury’s government to submit to the somewhat arbi- 
trary and dictatorial methods of the Senate. If, however, 
America is still anxious to spend her money in constructing and 
fortifying a canal (and in making herself to that extent more 
vulnerable), there seems to be no reason of sound policy why 
Great Britain should cast obstacles in her way.” 


An English writer (John G. Leigh) in 7he Westminster Re- 
view (London, March) quotes a number of American congres- 
sional resolutions, public speeches, and press opinions in proof 
of his contention that, even if the United States should build, 
police, and control the canal, it would still be, “in reality open 
to the entire world.” He says: 


‘““No country can fairly seek or claim from America anything 
more than adherence to the authoritative and unequivocal avow- 
als to which we have referred ; and we decline to believe that if 
properly approached, the legislature or people of the United 
States would for a moment hesitate to embody these in the form 
of a great international compact. The Americans are practical 
business people, and, as such, may be safely trusted to well 
weigh the comparative advantages of a canal dedicated to ex- 
treme Monroeism and protection and one considered as a public 
work available to the commerce of the world.” 


Canadian papers generally regard the rejection of the treaty 
as a slap at the Senate, not at the American people. The Sen- 
ate, says Events (Ottawa), wanted everything in sight, and 
proceeded to grasp at everything it could think of. “This re- 
buke should teach that body international manners for all time 
to come.” 

Americans will learn international manners some day, 7he 
Daily Witness (Montreal) believes. ‘The United States is not 
an old-established nation, and has not had dealings with other 
nations sufficient to accustom its people to the dignified relations 
of European nations, and consequently some of the people—not 
all of them—think that it is a sign of- power and dignity to de- 
mand as a right what is a concession.” 

The South American Journal (London), organ of British cap- 
ital invested in South America, declares that, had Great Britain 
accepted the treaty in its amended form, it would have dealt “a 
very severe blow to international good faith.” It is of great im- 
portance, says this journal, that steps of some sort should be 
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taken ‘“‘to mitigate the detrimental results of the construction of 
a canal under exclusive American control. It has been sug- 
gested that the British Government should, with this object, in- 
terest itself in the completion of the Panama Canal, and cer- 
tainly we think that the suggestion is one which might well 
merit prompt attention in this country.” 





POSITION OF FRANCE IN’ INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE. 


RANCE’S present position in international commerce has 
been the subject of considerable discussion in the reviews 
since the close of the Exposition. In an article in 7he /nterna- 
tional Menthly (March), André Lebon, the Paris economist, 
declares that “the fact can not be denied—France is little by 
little being distanced by her competitors.” Assuredly, he has- 
tens to add, “‘she is not losing ground, but other nations are ad- 
vancing more rapidly than she, and her relative value in inter- 
national commerce is declining almost continually.” Is this an 
accidental fact, he asks, or a phenomenon governed by imperi- 
ous economic laws? His answer is that it is both. We condense 
his argument. 


France has at all times been principally an agricultural coun- 
try. The love of the land is innate in the blood of the race. 
The land is very diversified, very generous in its products; but 
the struggle for its possession is so eager and the law of succes- 
sion (requiring that each heir shall receive an equal share) so 
rigorous that the separate holdings are almost infinitesimal, 
less than one per cent. of them containing more than 100,000 
acres. For this reason, it is almost impossible to apply modern 
machines to the cultivation of the cereals, while, at the same 
time, there is still the necessity of making a large outlay in or- 
der to keep up the fruitfulness of the soil. For the same reason, 
a large cattle industry is out of the question. Consequently 
France produces at such a cost price, or in such minimum quan- 
tities that she would never dream of laying down the law in the 
markets of the world. The wheat of the United States and Rus- 
sia and the herds of the Argentine are always ready to run her 
out. The necessity for costly treatment of her hard-worked soil 
and the appearance of new vigorous lands in the market as wine- 
producers has threatened France’s supremacy in this direction 
also. 


For great industry, M. Lebon declares, France is not favored 
by nature. She has very little coal. She has iron of an excel- 
lent quality, it is true, but the ores are relatively distant from 
the. charcoal and coke necessary to work them. She does not 
produce enough silk for her looms, and she must buy wool of 
Australia and cotton of India and the United States. She im- 
ports the raw materials in large quantities, those she produces 
herself being either insufficient in quantity or badly distributed 
geographically. The French ports are too distant from her man- 
ufacturing centers, says M. Lebon, her rivers are not adapted 
for rapid transportation, and there is not sufficient competition 
among her railroads to make the land-carrying business cheap 
and effective. 

French politics also “hang with heavy weights upon the pres- 
ent generation and upon the financial conditions of industry.” 


“Since the fatal struggle of 1870-71, France has not only had 
to pay the enormous indemnity of war demanded by Germany, 
but she has also been obliged to restore her armaments, her for- 
tifications, and her fleet; and since scientific progress exerts its 
influence in this direction also, she has been constrained to begin 
all over again, on several occasions, this labor of Penelope; she 
has maintained a standing army, and prefers the eventual for- 
mation of a line of reserve troops as she has never before done ; 
she has been forced to incur great expenses in her public works, 
as she was delayed by her railroads, her canals, and her ports; 
she has multiplied throughout the country public schools of all 
grades and kinds, which had been so neglected since the institu- 
tion of universal suffrage in 1848. In order to meet these vari- 
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ous but simultaneous demands, it was necessary to increase the 
taxes, and so to increase the debt.” 


Moreover, says M. Lebon, the French, by their very nature, 
do not take easily to the ‘“‘new ways of international negotia- 


, 


tions.’ 


“In politics there is hardly another nation more revolutionary 
in their words and more conservative in their deeds. In their 
private life, there are assuredly none more temperate in their 
ambitions and less audacious in their undertakings. So ardently 
as the Frenchman caresses the most improbable conceptions in 
his dreams, so easily, in the ordinary course of his life, does he 
yield himself to the mediocrity of existence. Surely we can not 
say of the Frenchman that he has no needs; he has many and 
of various kinds; for many centuries of culture have refined his 
nature and opened his mind to various luxuries as yet indifferent 
toa number of civilized nations. But each one of his needs is 
of a medium proportion ; he does not love activity for itself, and, 
for example, does not exercise his strength in business for the 
sole pleasure of working; he does not willingly exile himself, 
because from his birth he is told, in the words of the old saying, 
that his nation ‘is the most beautiful kingdom next to the heav- 
enly one,’ and of this he is profoundly convinced ; and he has’no 
taste for adventures, danger, or the unforeseen, and asks just 
enough for his material life of whatever is indispensable for al- 
lowing his imagination to accomplish the flights he will take very 
good care not to perform in person. He is not a speculator by 
temperament, and is willingly contented with a modest but regu- 
lar income, which will bring him without mishap to the time 
when, having succeeded in dowering his children, he will have, 
through mere saving, a sufficient sum to spend his old age in 
peace, and then with his neighbors to devise general doctrinaire 
schemes and philosophical ideas which he has never known but 
in the limited field of his.own personal experience. In a word, 
he seeks ease rather than a fortune.” 


Long credits are not easy to obtain from French business men, 
we are told, and this hampers their international trade. Protec- 
tion, this writer holds, has done great things for France. It has 
developed her interior trade and helped her to get a footing in 
the markets of the world. Then manufacturing, as she does, ar- 
ticles of taste and solidity rather than cheapness and popularity, 
French industry is more stable than that of other countries. 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 
Stephen Phillips and Marlowe. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: In looking over again your valued 
periodical for the past few months I came across a review of Stephen 
Phillips’s “Herod” in the issue of November 24, 1900. Among other things 
THE LITERARY DIGEST says: “In the same context the king has a vision 
of Mariamne in which 


The red-gold cataract of her streaming hair 
Is tumbled o’er the boundaries of the world 
an image worthy of Marlowe.” 

The first line of this quotation from “Herod” embodies a thought that I 
presume is as old as the hills. The idea of comparing the hair or the beard 
even toa torrent or a cataract is not original with any one, unless it be 
with some one of the Stone Age poets whose writings on the cave walls 
have not been preserved. To instance: in 1895, Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York, brought out a book called “Poems” by me, and ina piece entitled 
“The Bar Sinister” the following description of the lady in the case is 
given, in part: 

For tall was she, and graceful as an elm, 
And robed in white, with lilies at her throat; 
Wind-blown her hair, that like a torrent fell 
Full to her feet a cataract of bronze. 


Mr. Phillips never saw my stuff, and as for the figure of water and hair I 
also call attention to my friend George Horton’s fine lines on Walt Whit- 
man, published long before “Herod”: 


His beard broke on his breast 
In venerable flood.” 


I know nothing about the classics, but I imagine that they used the 
figure, those old bards of early times, and if Shakespeare has not given it 
in some way, it is very strange. Mr. Phillips is undoubtedly a poet ; but 
as for this image anent Mariamne it was old when Mr. Phillips and even 
Marlowe himself had not appeared on the literary horizon. 

CHICAGO. ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


(The remark to which exception is taken by Mr. McGaffey was not ours, 
but the London Sfectator’s. Unless we are mistaken, the remark was 
called forth by the second rather than the first of the two lines quoted from 
“Herod.”—£aitor THE LITERARY DIGEST. ] 
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DAYS 











She 
iterary Pigest 
€uropean 
AS arty 


ope last summer under the man- 


agement and personal escort of 





Henry Gaze & Sons. The tour was 


especially arranged for the readers of this 





paper and their friends. Since the party 






returned the expressions of pleasure have been 
many and emphatic. In a letter printed March 
23, Miss Ella F. Keyes of Fall River, Mass., 
characterized the trip as **One series of happy 
hours from the time we left New York in July 
until our return in. September.’’ Read the other letters 
below. Another delightfiil tour has been arranged for the 
coming summer, also limited to Lirerary Dicest readers and 
their friends. Book now. The itinerary is carefully laid out 
and will take the party through Italy, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and England. It is divided into 
three sections and will occupy from 73 to 87 days. The total cost will 
be from $575 to $660. Send at once for the illustrated program and full details. 


SOME OF THE PLACES THAT WILL BE VISITED 


GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, ITALIAN LAKES, GRINDELWALD, HEIDELBERG, PRAGUE, BERLIN, POTSDAM, 



















Total Cost 
9575 to 
DS66O 


NO EX- 
TRAS 


4: 
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traveling fees, or fee for visiting sights mentioned ; no fees | class manner, and all things necessary to the comfort of 
at hotels, no fees for porters, no tips, no transfer expenses. | the party are anticipated, provided for, and included. hl 
Carriage rides are included in the various cities wherever | The Atlantic steamers are high-class; the hotels selected if 
mentioned in the program, and the numerous incidental | are invariably good, and in many instances the very high i 
expenses which are constantly occurring are foreseen and | est class; the railway travel will be second-class, the almost | 
included in the program. The services of experienced | universal mode of railway travel among the better classes f 

conductors and business managers are also included. in Europe. 


POMPEII, ROME, CONSTANCE, CHAMONIX, MONT BLANC, WIESBADEN, COLOGNE, = BRUSSELS, WATERLOO, a 
FLORENCE, BOLOGNA, FALLS OF THE RHINE, GENEVA, MUNICH, THE RHINE, AMSTERDAM, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 4 
VENICE, MILAN, LUCERNE, THE RIGHI, ZURICH, BRUNIG PASS, THE HAGUE, ANTWERP, CHESTER, LONDON, ie 
BELLAGIO, INTERLAKEN, BALE, STRASSBURG, VIENNA, DRESDEN, PARIS, ETC., ETC. fh 
ll Expense is included in the price of the verything High Class. Every important ta 
tour. There will be no extra charge for meals, detail will be carried out in a liberal and high- i 





Letters from those who traveled in our Tours last Summer 


Miss Ella F. Keyes, Fall River, Mass., writes: “I am perfectly willing Mr. Howard E. Yarnall, Philadelphia, writes ; ‘* Our summer tour was iia 
for you to publish my opinion, in regard to the tour of 1900, as given in my | a complete success, the itinerary having been carried out in every detail ; a3 8 
letter to you (see THE Literary Digest of March 23) and will furtheraddto | the party never missing a train at any point. Much of the pleasure of the 
whatT have already said, that I have vengmngy tned a little throughout the | party was due to the efficient conductors furnished by Henry Gaze & Sons, 
United States, have been connected with ten different excursion parties, and | and to the personal oversight and untiring energy of those in charge to see 
think your party of 1900, composed of readers of ‘Tae LireraRy Digest,’ | that all were as comfortable as possible. I can cheerfully recommend to 
the very pleasantest and most fe a one it ever has been my pleasure to | any one contemplating a sight-seeing trip, who wishes to see the most in a 
be with, and hope I shall have the pleasure of enjoying another at some | short time and ca relieved of the cares of baggage and the many inconven- 
future time.” iences of traveling abroad, to join one of your parties.” 








The Misses Katherine and Jennie Moore, Philadelphia, write : ‘“Our Sign and Send this Inquiry Blank Now 
expectations were more than realized while members of the tour, which - 
was so admirably carried out under your direction. You succeeded in | | WHEN RY GAZE & SONS. 11? Broadway. New York. 
assembling a most congenial party, and procured for us gentlemanly, } od ae 
painstaking couriers, and saw that the program was carried out even to 
the most minute detail.” 





Gentlemen :-— Please send me full particulars and descriptive 
matter concerning the LITERARY DIGEST EUROPEAN 
TOUR for igor. 











1 
| 
Mrs. W. W. Allen, 2 West 88th St., New York City, writes: ‘‘In view of | NAME 
my recent three months’ trip with the Philadelphia Paris Exposition party ae 
it gives me pleasure to say that it was in every way a most complete and (8) FS Se Slt ee PES ae Hi 
enjoyable trip, and entirely free from all care and responsibility. I can | ¥ 
heartily endorse all arrangements made by Henry Gaze & Sons, which are | [i RS Hs Pes ea 


so faithfully carried out.” 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, Néew York. ® ESRUNDEN. EL.D., 





General Manager, 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits aad Skirts 


UR new Spring 
and Summer 
Catalogue is the 

most attractive which 
has ever been issued, 
It illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of fetch- 
ing styles in suits and 
skirts for this sea- 
son’s wear—new, ex- 
clusive designs which 
will not 
found else- 
where. Every 
garment is 
erfect in 
fas hion,shape 
and workmanship= 
made to order from 
the model and ma- 
terials selected from 
our Catalogue and 
Samples, which we 
will send free upon 
request. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates : 





























‘Wallen ate Suits, 


u le 
Visitin Cootumes 
lined throughout 
with fine qua‘ity 
taffetasilk. .. 
$15 up. 

Skirts .. $4 up. 
Wash Dresses,$4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up- 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Traveling Suits, Golf Skirts, Taffeta 
Jackets, Etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments ; they 
will be sent free by return mail. Order what you 
desire ; if the garment does not please you, send it 
back and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





















Blouse 


Of Basket Weave 
Cotton Cheviot, in 
pink, light blue 
and white,trimmed 
with wide row of 
white and sailor 
Rae. 


Sizes, 3 to 10 Years, 


98c. 


By mail, postage paid, 4 cents extra. 
Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Children, 


more than half of them illustrated, sent on re- 
ceipt of this advertisement and 4 cts. postage. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 18 


60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 
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as the editor says, 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Maurice Thompson, 

Just before his last illness, the late Maurice 
Thompson sent to 7he /ndependent a poem which, 
“illustrates his love not for 
nature alone, but for the eternal youth of Greek 
genius.” The following isthe poem: 

SAPPHO’S APPLE. 
Oiov rd yAvKvmadoy épevidetac. 


“A dreamy languor lapsed along, 
And stirred the dusky-bannered boughs ; 

With half a sigh and half a song 

The crooning tree did nod and drowse, 
While far aloft blush-tinted hung 

One perfect apple maiden-sweet, 
At which the gatherers vainly flung, 

And could not get to hoard or eat. 


“Reddest and best,” they growled and went 
Slowly away, each with his load 
Fragrant upon his shoulders bent, 
The hill-flowers darkening where they trode; 
“Reddest and best; but not for us; 
Some loafing lout will see it fall; 
The laborer’s prize—’twas ever thus— 
Is his who never works at all!” 


Soon came a vagrant, loitering, 
His young face browned by wind and sun, 
Weary, yet blithe and prone to sing, 
Tramping his way to Avalon; 
Even I it was, who, long athirst 
And hungry, saw the apple shine; 
Then wondrous wild sweet singing burst 
Flame-like across these lips of mine. 


O, ruby-flushed and flaring gold, 
Thou splendid lone one left for me, 
Apple of love to filch and hold, 
Fruit-glory of a kingly tree! 
Drop, drop into my open hand, 
That I may hide thee in my breast, 
And bear thee far o’er sea and land, 
A captive, to the purple West. 


James Whitcomb Riley has written a poetical 
tribute to Mr. Thompson’s memory which is pub- 


lished in the Indianapolis News. The following 


| are some of the stanzas: 














VISITING 
CARDS && 


10 358 


ome and address, latest style. Order fled peck received 
al 7, 


Not obtainable elsewhere at he the price. 
ments to Agents. Booklet ‘CARD sTY LEPy FREE 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, M0. 
Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





MAURICE THOMPSON, 
Perchance—with subtler senses than our own 
And love exceeding ours—he listens thus 

To ever nearer, clearer pipings blown 
From out the lost lands of Theocritus. 


Or, haply, he is beckoned from us here, 
By knight or yeoman of the bosky wood, 
Or, chained in roses, haled a prisoner, 
Before the blithe Immortal, Robin Hood. 


Or, mayhap, Chaucer signals, and with him 
And his rare fellows he goes pilgriming; 
Or Walton signs him, o’er the morning brim 

Of misty waters ’midst the dales of spring. 





The Sepulchre in the Garden. 
By JOHN FINLEY. 
What tho the Flowers in Joseph’s Garden grew 
Of rarest perfume and of fairest hue, 
That morn when Magdalene hastened through 
Its fragrant silent paths? 


Pears’ 


Soap in stick form; con- 
ps ed and economy in 
shaving. 


It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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GELATINE 


is granulated — measure it with a 
spoon, like sugar. If you have strug- 
gled to get the proper amount of 
‘*shredded,’’ you will appreciate this 
point. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People,” 
if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If you can't do 
this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For sc. in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 

For 1sc., the book and 
full two-quart package (two 
for 2s5c.). 

Pink cglor for fancy des- 
serts in every package. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 
90 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
































A Watched Pot 
that Boils. 


The “ Khotal” Blue 
Flame Oil Stove gener= 
ates gas from common 
kerosene and develops 
heat so rapidly that it 
will boil a quart of 
water in two minutes 
Will cook anything and 
can be regulated to any 
desired degree of heat. 
It has no wick and 
no asbestos substitute. It is strong, durable 
and absolutely safe. A child can operate it. 


THE “KHOTAL” 
Blue Flame Oil Stove 


For Home or Camp or Yacht. 


Costs little to buy and little torun. The 
combustion is perfect ; no smoke, no smell, 
no soot deposits on pots and pans. Picture 
shows smallest size, 8 in. high, weight 54 ‘bs. 
Price $3.75. Made in sizes large enough to 
cook a course dinner. Write for free illus- 
trated book B. 


‘THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO. 
197 Fulton Street, New York. 














THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
Erinn of distilled aerated water at 
MRS” cost. LIA DENT as a tea kettle. 
ENT GRANT, 
nn of — famous General, 
writes: “I have used your § Sanitary 
Still and am very much pleased 
with it. The water from the Still is 
pure and palatable.”’ The Sanitar 
Still used inthe WHITE HOUSE. 
Highest aver As Paris Exposition. 
its. DURABILIT UNEG JALED. 
sail 5 Pas CHEAP AND 
Write for Booklet. Lt 
Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago 

















COLLAR « | goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON a lar button, 
INSURANCE)! Krement2 & C0,,8"ewark, N. 3: 
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She caught no scent of budding almond-tree ; 
Her eyes, tear-blinded still from Calvary, 
Saw neither lily nor anemone— 
Naught save the Sepulchre. 
But when the Master whispered “Mary,” lo! 
The Tomb was hid; the Garden all ablow ; 
And burst in bloom the Rose of Jericho— 
From that day “Mary's Flower.” 


—In April Harper’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


The Capturer and the Captured.—Gen. 
Frederick Funston, who planned and executed the 
capture of Aguinaldo, was born in Ohio in 1866 
and spent most of his youth near Iola, Kans. 
He attended the Kansas University at Lawrence, 
entering when he was eighteen years old. From 
his earliest years he showed the instincts of a 
fighter. This tale has been told of him by William 
Henry White: 


“He is not afraid of anything that can walk. 
Once the town’s ‘bad coon’ tried to run over 
Funston. The darkey weighed pretty nearly two 
hundred pounds and was a ‘scrapper’ with a 
razor record. Funston was five feet three, and 
weighed about ninety-five. He ‘bluffed’ the 
colored brother to a ‘standstill’ and went for a 
warrant, and marched the boss bully through the 
main streets of Lawrence at the point of a gun.” 


General Funston’s career, as told in the New 
York Hera/d and other papers, may thus be sum- 
marized : 


In 1887, he became city editor of the Fort Smith 
Tribune, which was a Democratic paper. Fun- 
ston, being left in charge at one time, turned it 
into a Republican sheet, which enraged the peo- 
ple, who threatened to tar and feather him. 

His next exploit was as conductor on the Santa 
Fé Railroad, where he had an exciting time witha 
cowboy, who at the time, being one of his passen- 
gers, began shooting holes in the ceiling of the 
car. Funston kicked the revolver from his hands, 
threw him from the car, and chased him for quite 
a distance. 

In a government scientific expedition, he next 
went to Dakota, to Death Valley in Nevada, and 
thence to Southern California. After that he went 
to Alaska for the Government, collecting botanical 
specimens, and he won some renown as an Alas- 
kan traveler. 

Next he appeared as a coffee planter in Central 
America, and soon after he accepted a position in 
the Cuban army, where he served under Garcia. 
When war with Spain was declared, Funston of- 
fered his services to President McKinley, and was 
commissioned colonel of the Twentieth Kansas. 
He fought through the war and, returning to 
Kansas, was married. Six hours after, he was 
ordered to Manila. His greatest move thus far 
has been his latest—the capture of the will-’o-the- 
wisp Aguinaldo. 

Aguinaldo, according to the New York Sun, is 
twenty-nine years old. He was born in the vii- 
lage of Imus in the province of Cavite, and is said 
to have Chinese blood in him. He was educated 
in the college of St. Jean Lateran, and was after- 
ward sent tothe University of St. Tomasat Manila. 
In the latter institution, it was said that he had 
the most obtuse mind among the _ students. 
Throughout his college career, his family was in 
poor circumstances, and it wasa struggle to keep 
the boy at his studies. 

Until 1893, Aguinaldo tilled the’soil; then the 
Philippine League was established, and he became 
one of its members. In 1896, he was made mayor 
of Cavite, and became prominent in a rebellion 
that broke out in that year. The year 1897 found 
him fighting against Spain; but on December 27, 
1897, he suddenly surrendered, on consideration of 





If Your Brain is Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Dr. T. D. Crotners, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., says: ‘‘ It is a remedy of great value in 
building up functional energy and brain force.’’ Invigo- 
rates the entire system. 
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ee D) PORCELAIN-LINED 
REFRIGERATORS 


WE SELL ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 





















Each food compartment is 
one solid piece of white por- 
celain ware with rounded cor- 
ners. No joints or crevices 
where food can lodge and de- 
pi cay. The whiteness throws 
4 light into every corner. As 
'{ easily cleaned as a china dish. 
They do not break, craze, or 
change color. Outside wood 
work is of kiln-dried white 
oak. Walls heavily insulated 
with mineral wool. Perfect 
' ms eld circulation. Trap is hinged 
BST ay a mae — fast and tilts backto clean— ' 
never loose. The MONROE 
is the only refrigerator with food compartments of one piece of solid Porcelain. 
We ship direct from factory to user. For convenience in showing 
we have exhibits in the following cities: 

A.LBany—The VanHeusen, Charles Co., China, 


468 Broadway. 
BaLTImorE—John Turnbull, Jr.& Co., Furniture 











MILWAUKEE—Slater, Price & Dempsey Co., Furn. 
3 137 Wisconsin St. 
i New Or.eans—E., Offner, China, 903 Canal St. 
20 W. Baltimore St.| New York City—Siebrecht & Son, Florists, 
Boston—Abram French Co., China, mae, 409 Fifth Ave. and Windsor Arcade. 
89 Franklin St | PHiLapELpH1a—Tyndale & Mitchell Co., China, 
BurraLo—The Anderson Co., Furniture, 1217 Chestnut St. 
Main and Huron Sts.|PirrssurcH—W. P. Greer, China, 524 Wood St. 
Cuicaco—The Tobey Furn. Co., 100 Wabash Ave.| Rocuester—W. II. Glenny & Co., China. 
Cincinnati—Koch & Braunstein, China, _. St. Lovis—R. B. Gray China Co, 
. 22 E, Fourth St. : 313 N. Broadway. 
CLEVELAND—W. Buschman & Co., Fyrniture, (St. Pavt—Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents, _ 
: 216 Superior St.| , China, 385 Jackson St. 
Cotumsus—The Hasbrook-Bargar Co., China, Syracvuse—F. M. Featherly, China, 
87. N. High 8t.| 209 W. Fayette St. 

Detroit—L.B. King & Co., China, 103 W' ward Av, ToLepo—Daudt Glass & Crockery Co. 
Kansas City—T. M. James & Sons, China, } 236 Summit 8t. 

1020 Walnut St.!Wasntncron—Dulin & Martin Co. (Inc.), 
LovisvVILLE—W. H. McKnight, Sons & Co., Carpets. China, 1215 F 8t., N. W. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


WRITE US DIRECT FOR CATALOGUE J LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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duaanteed 


It keeps 
accurate time 


it runs ten years 


itis a handsome 
watch 


Every class of people find the Ingersoll Dollar Watch a convenience and an econ- 
omy—almost a necessity on account of its unvariable reliability and low price. 

It is a practical watch for practical people and keeps good enough time for a// 
practical purposes. On account of its sturdy construction it is especially adapted to 
the needs of those who must give a watch rough usage and under these conditions 
keeps better time than even the most expensive watch can do. It isa beauty, too, 
of regular size, handsomely finished. 

If not for sale in your town the latest 1901 model will be sent postpaid in 
United States and Canada for $1.00, 


Avoress ROBT. ft. INGERSOLL € BRO. Dept /7 


DOLLAR) 













67 CORTLANDT ST - 
NEW YORK C/TY 











oni - - Can You Crack ’Em ? 
Are You - Deaf ? MENTAL A book of 100 catch problems. Real 


- . . P brain ticklers. Mailed for 10 cents 
We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. stamps. Home Supply C 60 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue NUTS. pe. —s y PY 0., D60-132 


p gue. Nassau Street, N. Y - B.— Jus. ons 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO., 134 South lith Street, P bh KNOTS. Can you untie’em! 10 cts 
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Direct from the Factory. wf ODND°F 


THE UZ GEY SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 










pilin ame and finish. 
aaa SHIPPED “ON "APPROVAL” 
subject to return at our expense if not found in every 
ss positively the most perfect bookcase at the 
owest prices ever offered. 
It is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


NON-BINDING and (PATENTED) 
SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


—dust proof—moisture proof—will not stick or bind 
inanyclimate. Thisis only oneof several features 
that make the “Macey” Sectional Bookcase i- 
tively the best bookcase in point_of Construction— 
Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever made. 


Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue “No P-1” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches; New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 


— he ~ <n ‘ 
2 (without doors) and up- 
$4.00 per section ward, according to style 
















Globe “Wernicke 


“Elastic” Book-Case 


HE th 
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THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 


A system of units—ten to thirty books, one unit; more books, 
more units, and get them as wanted. Possesses every feature 
of a perfect book-case, and adapted alike to the largest or 
smallest library. Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities. 
Also Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalog 100-K 


She Glube“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts. NEW YORK. 224-8 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
64-66 Pearl St. BOSTON. 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON. 
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a payment by Spain of $400,000 and a promise of 
mere. On June 12, 1898, after Dewey’s victory, 
Aguinaldo proclaimed himself dictator of the 
Philippines, and has ever since practised jungle 
warfare. 


Madame Melba and Gounod.—Madame Melba, 
the world-famed prima-donna, has had many and 
varied experiences during her professional trav- 
els. Royalty has honored her, cities have lauded 
her, and audiences have spent twenty minutes 
at a time cheering her. Her success is interest- 
ingly told by herself in 7he Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia). 

Her studies have been made under the great 
composers whose operas she so well interprets. 


In this way she became intimate with Gounod, 
She writes: 


rounded by reminders of his faith and of the past. 
He was so wonderful, so full of life and animation, 
singing every role in the opera, and acting with 
fire and spirit. One moment he would be Faust, 
the next Mephisto, and again Romeo or the nurse. 
He not only showed how his music was to be sung, 
but the action that should accompany it. I acted 
Marguerite, as he directed me to. ‘Marguerite,’ 
he used to say, ‘is a timid, retiring, bashful girl. 
Juliet made love to Romeo.’ I think of his words 
whenever it is said that lam cold in the Garden 
scene. ... Only ten days before he died, Gounod 
sent for me to come to see him. One thing or an- 
other came inthe way. I put it off and put it off, 
and I did not get there until it was too late. I 
shall never forgive myself forit. In Romeo and 
Juliet there is the phrase that says: ‘ Let all dance, 
Those who do not dance have secret troubies.’ 
With the utterance of those words I can see Gounod 
now, dear old man. He would put his hand up 
mysteriously and say, ‘They have corns,’” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Embarrassing. —“ When did the window blush?” 
“When it saw the weather strip.”—Lefe. 





Unnecessary Questions. — “Whatcher doin’, 
Chimmie, fishin’?” “Naw, yer chump, drownin’ 
worms!”—Brooklyn Life. 





His Answer.—“I can tell you,” said he, “how 
much water runs,.over Niagara Falls toa quart.” 
“How much?” asked she. “Two pints.”"—77t-Bits. 





N.B. Poets!—“You say you have spent hours 
on a single line?” “Yes; and sometimes days.” 
“Then you’re a poet?” “No; I’m an angler.”— 
Ttt-B'ts. 

The Cause.—“That’s right, my boy: Iam glad 
you have thrashed the miller’s son. But what had 
he done to you?” “He said I looked like you, 
father.”"— 772¢-Bits. 





Very Serious.—“ Begorra,” said the Irish police- 
man, examining the broken window, “this is more 
sayrious than Oi thought ut was! It’s broken on 
both soides ! "—77?- Airs. 





And They Do It.—“ What we need do,” cried I, 


all out I saw, sir!” protested the legislator, with 
convincing candor.—Detroit Journal. 





To the Very End.—An old lady, being told 
that a certain lawyer “was lying at the point of 
death,” exclaimed: “My gracious! Won’t even 
death stop that man’s lying ?”— 77#t-Bits. 





The Finishing School.—CHOLLY: “And now 
that you’ve finished school, Miss Daisy, I suppose 





you can conjugate love in several languages.” 
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while studying the rdles of Marguerite and Juliet. | 


“A dear old man he was, almost a recluse, sur- | 
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Our Business is to Make Folks Comfortable 


ROLLING and CARRYING CHAIRS. 
The case of invalidism does not exist for 
For which ones oe es 

—over 70 styles. Catalogue k. Invalids’ 
INVALIDS Lifts, Invalids’ Beds, Bedside Tx bies, Bed 
Trays, Back Rests, Leg Rests, Head 
For —o Feats Ge. Catalogue A 
RECLINING and EASY CHAIhS, over 
COMFORT 20differentkinds m+ eting every demand 


for necessity or luxury Catalogue C. 
LOVERS SARGENT’S Ex ONOMIC SYSTEM OF 

DEVICES, embracing every sort of de- 
For vice that is helpful to writers and read- 
BRAIN ers, such as Reading Desks that are 


— to chairs, Reading, Diction- 
WORKERS ary, Atlas Stands, ete., and Sargent's 
R R famous Ball-Bearing Rotary Book Cases. 
Catalogue D. 
In writing for information be explicit. Catalogues 
free. Postage 2 cents eacli. 
GEORGE F. SARGENT COMPANY 
289 D Fourth Ave., next 28d St., New York. 














Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


For |and all rough wood work, 
jespecially shingles. They 
Houses, || are softer and richer in cc lor, 
Barns, |easier and quicker to apply, 
| wear better, look better, and 
Stables, || are 50 per cent. cheaper than 
Sheds, |paint. Creosote, the chief 
| ingredient, is the best wood 

Fences, | preservative known. 





Send for Samples on Wood of 24 Colors and 
Color Chart, free. 
Samuel Cabot, 7: Kilby St.. Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 

















hotly, “is to take money out of politics!” “I took | 











'Indian Decorations 


There is an unusual demand at this time for Indian 
Decorations in Indian colors for dens, cozy corners, 
etc. We have Sitting Bull, Wolf Robe. Red Cloud, 
White Man, Hagtie Tom. Broken Arm. White Buffalo 
and many others, some in full figures, others in 
masks and placques, done in Papier Mache. Price 
50c to $10. They will not break or chip like plaster mod- 
els, weigh little and can be hung with a pin or tack. 
Indian Masks, 868, 869, 870, 871, about 6in. high 50 a 
in Indian colors. Each prepaid .... © 
For armor and other designs see our ads. in other magazines. 
If your dealer has none in stock send us his name, state your wants and we 
will see that you are supplied. Write for ‘*Artistic Decorations,”’ a booklet 
sent free—shows many other pieces. Reference, First Nat'l Bank, Milwaukee 


National Papier Mache Wks. 400 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





SX Individual Communion 
5 << Outfits. Send Sor free extalagus 







and list o' \e 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO, 
Box L, Rochester, 
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Miss DalIsy: “No, but I can decline 
English."—Hardem Life. 





The Reason He was Sure.—In a provincial 
court recently Farmer A. sought to recover from 
his neighbor, Farmer B., the value of certain sheep 
alleged to have been worried by B.’s dog. 

For the defense it was contended that the dog 


‘you’ in | 


which worried the sheep belonged not to B., but | 


to A., and the following dialog took place: 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANT : 
the defendant’ 

PLAINTIFF : 
two peas.” 

COUNSEL: “When you saw the dog worrying 
your sheep where were you?” 

PLAINTIFF: “Abouta hundred yards away.” 

COUNSEL: “One hundred yards! And you mean 
to say that at that distance you were near enough 
to swear the dog was defendant’s and not your 
own?” 

PLAINTIFF : “Yes!” 

COUNSEL: “Wonderful! Now, do you mind 
telling the court what made you so sure on the 
point?” 

PLAINTIFF: “Not a bit! 
been dead two days!” 
Verdict for plaintiff.— 77t-Bits. 


s dog and yours were alike?” 
“Yes, they wor as much alike as 


Ye see, ma dog had 











Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA 


March 25.—The Chinese minister in London ap- 
peals to the British Foreign Office to bring 
+ pressure to bear on Russia to prevent the 
compulsory signing of the Manchurian treaty 
by China. 

It is announced that China has repudiated 
Russia’s proposals regarding Manchuria, by 
failing to sign the treaty within the pre- 
scribed time. 


March 30,—The Japanese Government is report- 


ed to be much exercised over the political | 
Russo- | 


complications arising over the 
Chinese Manchurian convention; 
sian war-ships arrive 
Chemulpo. 


two Rus- 
at the Korean port of 


SOUTH AFRICA, 


March 25.—The British General Babington in- 
flicts a severe defeat on the Boer General 
Delarey in the Transvaal, capturing many 
burghers and their supplies. 


March 26.—General French reports recent cap- 
tures of 1,200 Boer prisoners and guns and | 
cattle. 


“You admit that. 













| 
| 
| 


| 


March 30.—The British War Office receives ad. | 


vices from Lord 
capture of seventy-two 
River “Colony.” 


Three hundred armed deserters from the Brit- | 
ish West African Regiment threaten to loot | 
Cape Coast Castle; troops have been sent to | 
suppress the rev olt. 


Boers in Orange 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


March 25.—Charlotte Mary Yonge, the author- 
ess, dies at Winchester, England. 


March 26.—A 
discovered at St. Petersburg, and a mine of 
explosives is unearthed beneath his palace. 


Arthur Chamberlain, brother of the Coloniel 
Secretary, receives an award of £200 dam- 
ages in a suit for libel against the London 
Star. 


March 27—Riots among the Russian students 
continue, and the Government decides to 
adopt more lenient measures. 


Three thousand miners go on strike at the 
town of Almsdovar del Campo, Spain, and 
the mines are flooded. 


March 28.—A speech made by Emperor William 
to troops, hinting at a revolutionary rising 
and threatening stern repressive measures, 
causes great surprise in Berlin. 


March 29.—A despatch from St. Petersburg says 
that the Czar has severely reprimanded 
Prince Viasemski for having interfered with 
orders of the police during the recent riots. 


Oxford defeats Cambridge in the annual inter- 


university athletic games in London, 


Kitchener reporting the | 


lot against the life of the Czar is | 





March 30.—The university boat-race between | 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 


All drug- 
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Do Your Part 


which is 
SEND US YOUR NAME 


Time,” which we mail free. 


send your name on a postal. 


Elastic 


is the best mattress ever made at any price, 
and is not an imitation of anything else. 
Don’t believe any one who saysit is“ just like 
this” or “just like that.” It is just like 
nothing but itself. It is not for sale by any 
store or agent—an Ostermoor mattress can 
only be bought of OsTERMOOR & Co. direct. 
Don’t be cheated by unscrupulous dealers. 


Don't forget—Send for our FREE Book, 
‘“*The Test of Time.” 





| 





We'll Do Ours 


which is 


SEND YOU OUR BOOK 


We have spent thousands of dollars in perfecting our handsome book, “ The Test of 
It is educational rather than commercial. 
product and a process of manufacture on which every intelligent man and woman should 
be posted—whether they want a mattress or not. 


It tells about a 


We want you to have this book—simply 


We don’t ask you to buy, although we hope some day you will. 
The Ostermoor Patent 
Felt Mattress, 


“15. 


. & HUDSON RIVER R.R. Cv 
oo fi. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Ayevt. 
Mesers. OSTERMOOR & Co. April 8, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses that 
I bought of you in 1893 have proven perfectly satisfactory 
in every regard, and we think them excellent 


very truly yours, GEOKGE H. DANIELS 
2ft. G ins, wide, 25 lbs, . . . $ 8.35) rT 
3 ft. wide, 30 Tbs., seh 10.00 | 6 feet 
Sit Gins. wide, 35 Ibs., Pies. =e 5 inche 
4 fl. wide. 40 Ibs. ear oe Pd ney 





. , 
4 ft. 6 ins, wide, 45 Ibs., 15.09) ones 
If made in two parts, soc. extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 



















SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS 


and if itis not even all you have hoped for 
to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail 

**no questions asked.” 


. if you don’t believe it 











OSTERMOOR & CO., 119 Elizabeth St., New York. 


Send for our book 


“Church Cushions.’’ We have cushioned 25 000 churches. 











Sick and Well 
Folks 








I Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 764 


ROBINSON'S BATH CABINET 


Cures Disease Without Medicine. 


There is hardly a disease known tothe Medical Pro- 
fession that can resi-t the power of heat. The Hot 
Air Baths are especially beneficial in cases of KRheu- 
matism, Colds, La Grippe and Pneumonia, 
Soothes the Nerves, and prevents sickness. Gives a 
Beautiful Complexion. A Turkish Bath at Home 
for two cents, THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL FREE, 
If not found as represented, money retunded, Order 
a cabinet at once and purify your blood before hot 
weather. $2.00 Book Free to Patrons; contains 
full instructions for curing disease, written | y promi- 
nent Physicians, Please send for our Book and 
GRAND SPECIAL OFFER FOR MAY. 

AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $200 Monthly can 
be made. Write usatonce for Special Agent~' 1101 pro- 
position. Exclusive rights given. Do notdelay. 8500 
in GOLD to be given away. Write for particulars. 

Jefferson St, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 
FROM AGOOD 


GET 











= 5. 85 for this fine reclining, adjustable 
$1 Go-Cart. Rubber tired wheels, patent 

‘i break; full upholstered, extra quality satin 

dama-k; parasol fine quality satin lined, two 

i scalloped ruffles, variety of colors, perfect con- 

struction, stylish and beaut iful. Satisfaction 

guarenteed. Large variety. bend for Sane, 
Dept. M. 










for this 
4 $9.90 excellent 
Refri erator, 45 in. 
high, 30 in. long, 20 
Slin deep; holds 90 
Ibs of ice. has splen- 
did _ circulation, 
* J cold dry air, char- 
coal sheatBing, mineral wool filling. Can’t settle, non- 
absorbent, conveniently arranzed; easily cleaned, 
fine fittings, steel casters, beautiful design, fine 
finish. Sure to please. 
Send for large catalogue Dept. N. 


E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., 









Chicago. 





LIKE THE LUNGS, 


warmed out-door 
air is carried into 
the house by the 
Jackson Ventila- 
and 


the cold impure 


' ting Grate, 


air is withdrawn. 
The 


J ACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


gives double the heat with one-half the fuel consumed 
by the ordinary open fire, and will heat an « ntire house 
with one-half the fuel of the furnace. It can he fitted into 
any ordinary fireplace and burns either coal, wvod or gas. 

Write at once for illustrated catalogue “ D,” which gives 
explanation in full, also for catalogue of andirons, spark 
screens, mantels, tiles, etc., if desired. 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., 34 Beekman St., N.Y. City 




















Your dentist has already told you to use me. 









hold it. 
brush. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristlesin 
irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 


Hole in handle and hook to 


This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. 
Send for free booklet ™ 


FLORENCE MPG, CO., 14 Pine St., Florence,Mass. 


Youths’ 25¢. Children’ S 25¢. 


3y mail or at dealers’, 
Tooth Truths.” 


Readers of Toe Lirgerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





See Teed : 
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Bright’s Disease 
and Diabetes in 
Life Insurance. 


Thousands of men unbeknown to themselves 
are suffering from these diseases. This may 
easily be proved by asking the medical advisers 
of any Insurance Company. Every year an/| 
enormous number of men are terrified on apply- | 
ing for life insurance by learning that they are | 
so afflicted. 

The stealthiness of these diseases is terrible. 
The symptoms are so numerous and so variable 
that it would be useless to attempt to describe 
them here. To most people the discovery comes 
as a shock and surprise, but these diseases are 
curable. 

The Tompkins-Corbin Co’s. Bright’s Disease 
Cure and their Diabetes Remedy (two distinct 
medicines) have brought permanent cure to 
numbers, mainly persons of cultare and educa- 
tion, whose testimony makes doubt impossible. 


Mr. J. W. CORBIN, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir— 

I was not aware that I had any kid- 
ney trouble until August, 1896, when I 
found it out by accident. At that time I 
made application to the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for a policy. 
The medical examiner in making his ex- 
amination discovered that I had a very pro- 
nounced case of Bright’s disease. I imme- 
diately placed myself under treatment, lasting 
for some six months with indifferent results; 
in fact, I was getting worse, was advised to 
stop work, and was told that I could not get 
well if I did not. About that time a friend 
advised me to try your cure. He could not 
say enough in praise of it, having known of 
several remarkable cures being made by your 
medicine. I at once placed myself under 
your care, and gained rapidly, faithfully fol- 
lowing your instructions. In December, 
1897, I made application to the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company for a 
policy of Insurance, telling them I had been 
refused by the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in August, 1896, and tell- 
ing them the reason why I had been refused. 
I asked them to have the Company’s Medical 
Examiner look particularly for traces of 
Bright’s Disease. He made some eight or 
ten examinations, but failed to find any trace 
of the disease. In March, 1898, the Com- 
pany issued me a policy. 

I cannot speak too highly of what your 
Cure has done for me. I have never enjoyed 
better health than I have for the past eigh- 
teen months. I am very truly yours. 





(The signature to this letter will be found in our book of | 
testimonials.) 

For any who fear these diseases and will send 
us four ounces of their water, by express, we 
will make a careful and exact analysis free of 
charge, and either put their mind at rest, or put 
them in the way of recovery. We wish that 
every afflicted one might have a copy of our 
book of testimonials. Dr. Tompkins gives his 
personal attention to every case. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN COMPANY, 
1300 Broadway, New York. 





owes it to himself to be full 
Every Man that Shaves informed about the eacciiente 
of our Masterpiece razor, which we sell in pairs, ready for 
use for $5.00. Our pampbiet, ** All about Good Razors” mailed 
free. C. Klauberg, 173 William St., New York. 





Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when 


Oxford and Cambridge on the Thames re- 
sults in a victory for the Oxford crew. 


Monuments to Frederick William and William 
the Great are unveiled in Berlin in presence 
of the Emperor. 


March 31.—A conference on the Newfoundland 
treaty shore question is held in London, at- 
tended by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lans- 
— and Mr. Bond, premier of Newfound- 
and. 


The situation in Russia continues very unset- 
tled ; Karpovich, the assassin of M. Bogo- 
liepoff, is sentenced to twenty years’ penal 
servitude. 


Domestic. 
DOMESTIC NEws. 


March 25.—A score of persons are killed in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by a tornado which does 
damage to $250,000 worth of property. 

The President sperms Frederick I. Allen 
commissioner of patents and W. A. Roden- 
burg civil service commissioner. 

Nine miners are killed and several wounded 
by an explosion of gas in acolliery at Con- 
nellsville, Pa. 

A_ syndicate of New York bankers buys the 
Rogers locomotive works at Paterson, N. J. 


March 26.—The President calls Philip C. Knox of 
Pittsburg, to Washington, and announces 
his intention to offer the attorney-general- 
ship to him. 

Wu Ting Fang is the chief speaker at a 
“Golden Rule” meeting in Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York. 


At the dinner of the Get-Together Club, New 
York, George H. Daniels of the New York 
Central Railroad, and other large employers 
of labor, speak on plans of industrial better- 
ment. 


March 27.—The State Department abandons its 
plan of demanding an apology from the Sul- 
tan of Morocco, and the cruiser New York is 
ordered to proceed from Tangier to Manila. 


The Rev. E. S. Phillips, of Hazleton, Pa., con- 
fers with J. P. Morgan at New York regard- 
ing the differences between the miners and 
operators in the anthracite region; no strike 
is now likely. 


March 28.—The President tenders the attorney- 
generalship to P. C. Knox, of Pittsburg. 


The Nebraska legislature elects Governor 
Dietrich and J. H. Millard United States Sen- 
ators for a short and long teri respectively. 


March 29.—Attorney-General Griggs takes leave 
of his associates in the Cabinet and the De- 
partment of Justice. 


The United Mine Workers, in convention at 
Wilkesbarre, deside not to order a strike on 
April 1, as was at first intended. 


Lieutenant-General Miles reviews the troops 
at the Military Tournament in New York. 


March 30 —The President appoints delegates to 
the Pan-American Congress and members of 
the St. Louis World’s Fair Commission. 


The State Department calls Minister Loomis 
from Caracas to Washington to confer with 
him regarding the situation in Venezuela. 


March 31.—Prince Peter Kropotkin, leader in 
the Russian Nihilist movement, speaks toa 
large audience in New York. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIFS. 


March 25.—PAilippines : The American Civil Com- 
mission sails from lloilo to Sulutoconfer with 
the Sultan. 


March 27.—Aguinaldo, the Filipino leader, is cap- 
tured by General Funston in his hiding-place 
in Isabela Province, Luzon. He is brought 
to Manila on the gunboat Vicksburg. 


March 29.—It is expected that the capture of 
Aguinaldo will end the Filipino war ; a large 
number of his disheartened followers sur- 
render; General MacArthur recommends 
that Funston be made a brigadier-general in 
the regular army. 


March 30.—General Funston is promoted to 
brigadier-general by the President in re- 
ward for his services. 


March 31.—Lieut -Com. Jesse M. Roper is suffo- 
cated on board the man-of-war Ffe/re/ at 
Cavite, P. 1, while trying to rescue a sailor 
from the hold of the vessel, where a fire was 
burning ; twenty-two other officers and sea- 
men are prostrated. 

Extensive frauds are discovered in Manila, in- 
volving the Army Commissary Department ; 
many officers and civilians are arrested. 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 


To cure chronic indigestion and constipation perfectly and 

rmanently. The Vooual Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Paimetto Berry 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of Lirrrary 
Dicest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 
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Don't Be Fat. 


New and Remarkable Home 
Method that Reduces Weight 
to Normal Without Die 
or Medicine and is 
Absolutely Safe. 


Method Sent Free to All By 
Mail, Postpaid, Sealed 
and Plain—Write 
To-day. 


Don’t be too fat; don’t puff and blow; don’t en- 
danger your life with a lot of excess fat ; and further- 
more, don’t ruin your stomach with a lot of useless 
drugs and patent medicines. Send your name and 
address to Prof. F. J. Kellogg, 23 W. Main St., Battle 
Creek, Mich., and he will send you free a trial of his 
remarkable method that reduces the weight to nor- 
mal. Do not be afraid of evil consequences, the 
method is perfectly safe, is natural and scientific and 
gives such a degree of comfort as to astonish those 
who have panted and perspire under the weight of 
excess fat. It takes off the big stomach, gives the 
heart freedom, enables the lungs to expand naturally 
and you will feel a hundred times better the first day 
= try this wonderful home method. Mr. Arthur 

. Wallace of Abingdon, who tried this treatment, 
says :—‘* The effect of your method for reducing flesh 
is one that I can sincerely commend to ‘ fat’ people. 
I weighed 302, couldn’t get up a flight of stairs with- 
out blowing like a porpoise, was miserable from 
morn till night and might have drop dead any 
minute. Iused your method diligently for seven — 
and was thunderstruck to find that I could breathe 
naturally ; in fourteen days I tipped the scales at 
287 : in thirty day I weighed 269 ; in six weeks was re- 
duced to 212 pounds which Dr. Jones, my physician, 
said was normal. I am six foot two high and of large 
frame and to get down nearly a hundred pounds is 
remarkable. Dr. Jones says you are a genius; and 
I heartily endorse your method as the best life saving 
device for fat ple ever invented. Am glad to 
write you and will try to be of as much service to you 
as you have to me.” 

Write to-day. 


To Successful Treat- 
ment of the Hair. 





Tue Puito Hay Spsciactizs 
Co., Newark, N. J 


GENTLEMEN :—My hair all 
came out, I had to tie up my 
head to keep it warm. I sawan 
advertisement and sent to the 
drug store to get a bottle of 
Hay’s Hair-Health and acake 
of HARFINA SOAP. Shortly after I commenced using 
it, my hair began to grow as thick as it was when I wasa 
young woman. I recommend it toeveryone whois in need 
ofit. Itis the best dressing for anyone’s hair, I was 72 

ears old when I lost my hair. My hair is growing, 

as its natural color, and is thicker than it was before it 
came out. Many thanks to Hay’s Hair-Health. 
Yours very truly, Mrs. MARY A. KOPLIN. 

Akron, O., Nov. 22, 1900. 


Hay’s Hair-Health 


y, faded or falling hair to its youthful color, 
thickness or beauty. It is not a dye, but a cleanly, healthful 
tonic to the hair and seni, removes and prevents dandruff and 
will not stain skin or clothing. Its use cannot be detected. 
Equally good for men and women. Large 50c. Bottles. 
At Leading Druggists. 


BOTTLE FREE 


HAY’S HAIR-HEALTH, the great hair stimulant, is so 
remarkably satisfactory that an arrangement has been made 
by which all readers of THE LITERARY DiGEst, who have not 
already tried it, may have a sample bott'e sent absolutely 
FREE, by mail; also a BOOK FREE that tells how to have 
beautiful hair and complexion, and contains testimonials of 
many of the thousands who have nypinee beauty and youthful 
appearance by using Hay’s Hair-Health and Harfina Soap. 
Cut out this special offer and enclose it with your name and 
address to DR. PHILO HAY, 231 Lafayette St., Newark, N. J., 
enclosing five cents to pay postage, and he will send you pre- 
paid a free sample bottle of Hair-Health. 

If you are satistied that Hair-Health is what you need for 
your hair, pay any leading druggist 50c. for a large bottle and 
get — nae of Marfina Soup free in exchange for this coupon 
signed. 


DE "NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


by myinvisible Tubular Ear-Phone. Whis- 





will restore 





pers heard. Warrante« to help more cases than 
all other similar devices combined. Helps ears as _glasses 
help eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox only, 281 Lafayette FREE 
St., Newark, N. J. Send or call for book vf proofs 





“It is a great book of a great epoch.” 
— Edwin Markham. 
“It is a clarion call to a higher civilization.” 
~ Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
12MO, CLOTH. $1.00, POSTPAID 
Funk & Wagnails Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl., N.Y. 
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The author of ‘‘ What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?’ brings 
the discussion up to date 
in an able special article, 
which will appear in an 
early number. Mr.Whitewill 
be a frequent contributor to 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


An interesting weekly magazine, 
fully illustrated. 


Sent to Any Address Three 
Months (13 Weeks) on Re- 
ceipt of ONLY 25 CENTS 


WITH THIS OFFER 

We will also send, without extra charge, 
a copy of the two books, “ The Young Man 
and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant.” 
These books are reprints of 
famous articles which have 
appeared in the Post. 


Boys Who 
Make Money 


In a dainty booklet 25 out of 
some 1800 bright boys tell in 
their own way just how they 
made a success of selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Any boy who wants totry it will be 

given 10 copies this week without 

charge, tosell at 5 cents each; after 

that at the wholesale price. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
































be addressed: ‘“‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’} 


Problem 547. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
By W. E. ARNOLD, New York City. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 














White mates in two moves. 


Problem 548. 
By E. PRADIGNAT. 


| First Prize Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi Tourney 
(1900-1901. } | 


Black —Ten Pieces. 
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If you must part with $100 





WHEN BUYING A WRITING MACHINE PAY 


$535 = “The Chicago”; 


AND GIVE $65.00 AWAY. 


You wiil be better satisfied with yourinvestment than 5 


099099000980088,, 





ie is not only in price that **The Chicago” 
excels, this ty pewriter is constructed on the sound- 





est and most i ious 1 principles, made of 
the best material and built by the most skilled, high- @ 
class workmen; it represents up-to-date methods ap- WY 
plied to the manufacturing and placing on the market 
m of a typewriter and shows how much of the $100 charged 
for other ‘orn goes to profit and waste. Cata- 
a ® iogue and full information furnished on application. 
AGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 


| 

CHICA 
Maot.06 Wendell St.. Chicago, U. | 
eeeeeceececececccceesecee! H 


if you put the whole sum into some other typewriter. : 


Hillsboro, Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; 





White—Nine Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 





No. 543. 
Key-move, Q-Kt s. 


No. 544. 
Unsound; has several solutions. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Old- 
ham, Moundsville, W. Va.; W. W. eons iy oo 
Mass.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, N 
the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; A Knight: | 





W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; H. M. Coss, Cat- 


| taraugus, N. Y.; D. G. Harris, Memphis, ‘Tenn.; | 
A 


H. Gansser, Bay City, Mich.; Dr. H. W. Fan- 


— Hackett, Ark.; A. N. Cherry, Sait Lake City ; | 


| 
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The CRITIC 


THE Critic has secured a monthly 
series of 





“RealConversations 


between some Englishman or woman, Cis- 
tinguished in letters, and MR. WILLIAM 
ARCHER. The first is with 


Mr THOMAS HARDY 


THE Critic also secures the delightfully 
wise and witty 


“Letters to Belinda” 


By “‘ARTHUR PENDENYS” 


which will make a reputation in this 
country for the author, who is well known 





to all book-lovers in England. First ap- 
pearance in April. 


Partial List of Other Contents of 
the April Number: 


ANDREW LANG 
**New Work on Scott.” 


MAURICE THOMPSON 

“The Last Literary Cavalier.” 
MIRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE 

“ Blackstick Papers,’ No. IV. 


PROF. LEWIS E. GATES 
“Professor Wendell’s ‘ Literary 
History of America.’ ” 


CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
*“ Arnold Bocklin.” (Illustrated. ) 


FLORENCE A. H. MORGAN 


“The Rubaiyat in French.” 
CHARLES W. CHESSNUT 
“ A Defamer of His Race.” 
NOW READY 
25c. on all News Stands 
$2.00 a Year 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York 


























| salary or guarantee paid. 





WANTE D—: Active, educated men 


to represent us; weekly 
In replying give age 
and references. DODD, MEAD & COM- 
PANY, New York City. 











Be a Writer 


Hundreds of writers are earning money with their pens. Why not take up the work yourself 


| and earn money? Send two-cent stamp for our Prospectus containing helpful suggestions to 


young writers and valuable information concerning story writing. We have something of special 
interest to say to writers whether they write essays at school, stories or books. We revise and 
edit manuscripts. If you are trying for a prize-story contest, you should have our Prospectus. 


THE WRITERS’ 


AID ASSOCIATION, 


150 B Nassau St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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432 THE LITERARY DIGEST 


N. L. G., Colgate University ; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 


‘cuse, N. Y.; Thrift and McMullan, Madison, Va.; 


A. O. Jones, Corvallis, Mont.; J. T, M., Cornwall, 
Conn.; Dr. J. H. Stebbins, Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. 
A. De R. Meares, Baltimore, Md.; W. W., Ran- 


dolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; G. Patter- 


son, Winnipeg, Can.; O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; 
J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; F. F. Carroll, 
Aiken, S. C.; S. W. Shaw, Midnapore, Can.; D. A. 
Stewart, Plum Coulee, Can.; H. D. Coe, Edgar- 
town, Mass.; “Merope,” Cincinnati; C. E. Lloyd, 
Washington C. H., O.; E. J. Butler, ee Mills, N. 
Y.; G.H. Rising, Homer, Mich.; Dr. H. Sleeper, 
Meriden, N. H.; H. Dewart, St. Thomas, N. D.; 
Prof. W. B. Kelsey, Columbia, S. C.; the Rev. R. 5S. 
Eskridge, Swannanoa, N.C.; J. H. Louden, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; R. S. F., Cincinnati; G. Middleton, 
Savannah, Ga.; P. A. Towne, West Edmeston, N. 
Y.; J. T. Graves, Chicago, Ill.; Emma. C. Cram, 
Wilton, N.H.; L. H. R., Bennington, Vt.; W. J. 
Leake, Richmond, Va.; the Rev. J. W. Young, 
Gilbertsville, N. Y.; R. Renshaw, Richmond, Va.; 
A. S. Ormsby, gece Ia.; O. A. Dimmick, 
Charton, O.; M. Chamberlin Cody, Wyo.; F. C. 
Mulkey, Los Angeles, Cal.; Prof.J. E. Vincent, La- 
fargeville, N. Y.; A. H. B., Hamilton, Mo.; H. A. 
~ eeigiaa Hoboken, N. J.; U. Naylor, Mason City, 

Comments: “Shows a stroke of true genius "— 
C. R. O.; “Very good, with rather too attacking a 
key "—W. W.; “Reminds one somewhat of Mr. 
Pulitzer’s work in two-ers”--F. H. J.; “Very 
smooth sailing "—G. D.; “Clean and beautiful; of 
wonderful variety "—A K.; “Good for the young- 
ster”"—J. G. L.; “Above the standard in excel- 
lence and cleverness ”"—H. M. C.; “An average 
problem ”"—D. G. H.; “Easy key ; numerous varia- 
tions”"—A. H. G.; “Well-constructed "—H. W. F.; 
“A poem”—A. N. C.; “Not very pleasing; few 
variations "—N. L. G.; “Whew! what a lot of va- 
riations for a2-er”—O. C. P.; “Neat, not deep ”— 
A. O. J.; “Admirable”—J. T. M.; “Like all Yankee 
inventions, very ingenious "—J. H. S. 


In addition to those reported, the Rev. R, S. E., 
Prof. J. E. V., and A. H. B. got 54: and 541. Dr. 
H. S., G. M., A. G. Beer, Ashland, O., Uaa B. 
Kronenberg, Shreveport, La., got 541. 


Twenty-nine States and Canada represented by 
our solvers. 


The Monte Carlo Tournament. 
(With apologies to the Shade of Shakespeare.) 


All the world’s a Chess- board 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their matches and their tourneys 
And now a Monte Carlo gaming frenzy, 
Its course being seven stages. At first, the plan 
In infancy hatched by foxy management ; 
And then, false promises to Masters great 
To draw them to faro and roulette-wheel. 
Third stage, the Chessists smell a rat, 
The players best refuse the_threatened trap ; 
And next, rules fractional and fractional. 
Then tourney starts apace among unknowns, 
While few of Caissa’s grandest men 
Fall prey to prizes all too seductive; 
And sixth, drawn parties galore mar the marr’d. 
Last scene of all ends farcical French fizzle 
Is childish Salta games and mere oblivion, 
Sans Lasker, sans Pillsbury, sans Chess. 

—The Standard- Union, Brooklyn. 


Correspondence Tournament. 


“Herr G. Marco, the Vienna Chess-master, is 
the author of a very novel and interesting method 
of conducting correspondence tournaments. This 
new feature is that the individual contestants, 
tho knowing that none but strong players are 
entered, are not to know the names of their ad- 
versaries until the end of the tourney, all corre- 
spondence being carried on anonymously.” 

If the contestants are all “strong players,” we 
do not see the “obvious advantage” in this. But 
if there are players of reputation and those who 
are only amateurs, then there is a very decided 
advantage in this method. An amateur very 
often does not play his best against an expert, 
simply because he is afraid of the great man, 
handicapped by the knowledge of the expert’s 
powers, On the other hand, a strong player often 
takes “chances” with one whom he knows is 
weaker, and sometimes gets the worst of it. 


A New Chess-Magazine. 


We have received the first number of Check- 
mate, a “Monthly Chess-Chronicle,” published by 
J. H. Graham, Prescott, Ont., Canada. It has the 
appearance of modesty joined to sterling worth. 
Besides interesting reading-matter, there are six- 
teen problems and twelve games. 





Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. 








A break fast- 


cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 


RACINE fold- 

ing bath cabi- 

net & ves you a 

Turkish bathroom 

at home. Ata cost 

of three cents, 

you get all the pos- 

sible benefit of 

any vapor or hot 

air bath. These 

baths taken regu- 

larly insure 

health vigor and, 

cleanliness. They 

clear the complex- 

: ion; they cure 

colds. And no other treatment is so widely 

employed by the best physicians in the cure 
of most chronic diseasés. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and un- 
serviceable cabinets that are widely sold. It 
is astout, double-walled room, rubber coated 
inside and outside, and fitted with a door. 
Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch 
space. The four best features in the Racine 
are controlled by our patents. Without them 
no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to bethe best cab- 
inet on the market. We sell on approval, to 
be returned at our expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Prices $5 up, freight orexpress pre- 
paid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face- 
steaming attachment and 35 prescriptions 
for medical baths included. Send today for 
our illustrated catalogue, and order from that. 
RACINE BATH CABINET CO. 
Box X, Racine, Wis. 
Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Bidg. 


New York Exhibit, 67-9 Park Place. 








FOR ONLY 
$q 00 
= 


We will deliver anywhere in the 
U. S. we can reach by express [we 
will pay express charges] a case 
containing enough 3000-sheet rolls 


‘ TOILET 
PAPER 


to last any average family a full year; 
finest satin tissue, A. P. W. BRAND. 


If you ever saw better at anything like the 
price per 1,000 sheets, we will refund the 
dollar. Our guarantee is good we are the 
largest makers in the world, and originated 
the perforated roll. 


Sample Sheetsand Booklet mailed FREE 
A. P. W. 
PAPER CO., 


29 Colonie St., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

















““We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’’ 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene 
for their children with Whobdping Cough or Croup. 

¢ record of twenty years shows the great curative 
and preventative power of Cresolene tor Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, 
and other contagious diseases. Recent tests made at 
the Yale Pathological Laboratory proves that vapor- 
ized Cresolene kills the germs of diphtheria. Send for 
jens tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 


sts. 
Vapo-Cresolene (o., 180 Fulton St., New York. 





Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication wnen writing to advertisers. 









N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed. 

We named the new discovery MODENE. It is 

abdsolttely harmless, but works sure results. 

Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears 

as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 

growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or te ne re 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 

(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 

bottle. Send money by letter, with you: full 

address written plainly, y eotege tom taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGEN WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Gaaranteed 
(2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest 


[April 6, 1901 












Tue Wonpers AND Beauties oF Our Own Fair Lano! 
.. A substantial volume, handsomely printed and bound, profusely illustrated,-vividly portraying the marvels of nature in 
the States west of the Missouri River, the extraordinary industrial development of these States and their remarkable 


future possibilities. It is the story of cafion and mountain peak, of gold and silver, of amazing railway construction, 
of cities suddenly rising in the wilderness—a story unparalleled in all history! 


Sia Books in One Volume—Three Hundred and Seventy-nine Engravings—715 Pages, Handsomely Bound 


Regular Price $3.75 sis 101 Copies Lefts ase” Only $1.75 


Marvels of the New West 


The True Story of a Real Wonderland, Fascinating as a Fairy Tale 
By WILLIAM M. THAYER, 


Avrnor or “THe Ware Hovse Series or Biocrapntss,’’ ““Yourss’ History or tHe Reperiion,”’ Erc., Enc. 





Marvels! That idea is adhered to throughout the work. Marvels of ancient races; marvels of scenery ; marvels of railroading over 
the highest mountains; marvels of growth; marvels of agriculture; marvels of mining; marvels of stock-raising ; and other marvels we 
need not enumerate here. Nothing but marvels occupy the pages of this book. The most remarkable thing of the West, and not the com- 
monplace—these are what are laid before the reader, for these express the possibilities of the great West as the commonplace cannot. 





Royal Octavo, substantially Bound in Extra English Muslin, Cover Design im Gold, 715 Pages, size 9} x 6} 
inches, Marbled Edges, Large Type, Heavy Plate Paper, 349 Engravings, Portraits, Maps, etc., etc. 





DO YOU KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTRY? HERE ARE VIVID DESCRIPTIONS OF: 


All the great Cafions, the Yellowstone National Park, the giant 'Geysers,{the marvels of the Yosemite] Valley, Garden of the Gods, 
Monument Park, Houses of the Cave Dwellers, astonishing engineering feats in railway building, splendid public buildings, marvels 
of mining, marvels of stock raising, marvels of agriculture, etc., etc., etc. 


A BOOK TO CHARM THE LOVERS OF AMERICA EVERYWHERE 


“This work will attach to the author the lovers of America everywhere. It arranges the wonders so skilfully that the 
reader is constantly entertained by fact and incident, and charmed by the elegance of the illustrations. It is needless to ‘ wish 
the book a large sale,’ that is inevitable ; and it only remains for us to express our oa of this service rendered the 
home and school, father and son, finance and commerce, by the author.”’—Jouwrnal of Education, Boston. 


“A valuable addition to the literature of the day. Reads like a “ An intelligently arranged and well written account of ali the wonders 
romance. Bergan ve AMES, ex-Governor of Mass. of the New West, sau, and artistically illustrated with several hundred 


‘Full of valuable information; style attractive; arrangement ad- engravings and ma he work is calculated to be very useful, bringing 
an together in a handy and convenient form information which previousiy 
or % “GEORGE B. LORING, LL.D. en-U. 8. Minister to was scattered through scores of volumes, and so rendered inaccessible to 


th 1 read ”NEW 
“ One of the most aanenatel spoke tmagidnbte.*— Baacation, Becton. | Toke Rtn te, COT petated om good paper,” —s. 


accurate instructive ; without hesitation I can com~ “The narrative reads like a romance, and the attention is enchained 
mead a Ga. ROBIN NSON, D.D., formerly President of Brown | from the beginning to the close.”— 7. E. BLISS, D.D., Denver, Colo. 


“ “A beautiful, interesting and fascinating volume. The more I turn its 
: Accurate, vivid, comprehensive, trusty." JOSEPH COOK, LL.D.-| pages over the more I am charmed with it; and Ican but anticipate for it 


“ Scarcely a point that is not eS u connected with the chee a welcome and an appreciation through ali the homes of the land, and by 
history of the New West.”"—DEN UBLICAN. all the lovers of intellectual ——— and the charm of fine arts.”— 
“The volume w i not only g give rene sha: a but it will inspire patriot- | 4- 2- STONE, D.D., San Francisco. 
ism.""—-BOSTON j “It is eye ef —_—-. pn ag oo pad. vtnast The erty ee of it 
“ isona an contains ts collec rom @ wi — 
Itis salangine asa acti tale."—THE HARTFORD TRIBUNE. Hon. f 7 4s "4 inane, Cleveland, Ohio. m & wide range 
oe a8 Medan lhe ge Cede en So Reread reer Feen grades We predict for this book a sale. Being fact, and not fiction, it 
van over ma ionsare bu uc . 
of a bie ah ly imaginative brain. it contains a fund of authentic information | Will be a safe book for any household.”—The Free Methodist, Oh Chicago, 
wonders of our own lan« that will bea ay m4 revelation “Tt is a book of permanent value as well as of pret attractiveness, ”— 
to to mnkituien voy people.” — Morning Bulletin, Norwich JOS. C. SHATTUCK, Dean of the University of Denver. 


ONLY 101 COPIES LEFT—PROMPTLY CUT OUT, SIGN AND 
MAIL TO US THE ORDER FORM BELOW WITH $1.75 


(Add 35 cents for carriage). We can supply only 

the above number of copies. Remittances re- “ " 
ceived after all the books have been all sold will a a bs i Respir S OF THE WEW WEST, 
be promptly: returned. Prompt action is neces- 80 Lafayette Place, New York. 


r ; fj Gentlemen,—Enclosed please find $1.75,* for which send me 1 0 
sary to secure this great bargain—a $3.75 book “ Marvels of the New Weat® as oftered to THE LITERARY DIGEST 
for only $1.75. readers. 


“ 











Address 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, NeW YOrK ff -trnror sso reser ousie.er 


York City add 35e. for 
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ANSWERS A QUESTION. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Reply in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


“ I consider coffee as it is usually made in the Ameri- 
can family—strong and from the pure bean—an injur- 
ious drink, especially for nervous people. 

No doubt the student to whom you refer can study 
better after taking a cup of coffee, but the new energy 
is caused by a stimulant, the effects of which will soon 
wear off, leaving hit lower in nervous force. 

That is the reason he has headache and feels so 
miserable when he is without coffee. If it is only the 
hot drink he requires why not take a cup of clear hot 
water or a cup of Cereal Coffee.” 

Mrs. Rorer is one of the most eminent authorities on 
food in America. She knows that Americans go on 
day by day using food and drink that sap their vitality 
instead of building it up, and it requires argument oft 
repeated to wake them up. Broken wrecks of human- 
ity stumbling along, unable to carry out their cherished 
plans, are all about us and their physical weakness is 
nearly always due to improper food and drink. Coffee 
is a skilled destroyer of nervous strength. Postum 

Food Coffee is a delicious food drink made from se- 
lected parts of cereals that yield the elements Nature 
demands for rebuilding the nerve tissue all over the 
human body. 

If it has ever been served to you in a weak, unpal- 
atable drink, have it make over again and use two 
spoons to each cup and know that the actua: boiling 
continues full 15 minutes. Our word for it, the Pos- 
tum Coffee is delicious when properly made, 
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Tartarlithine is the one per- 
fect remedy for Rheumatism. 
It removes the cause of the dis- 
ease—uric acid. It is pleasant 
to take, does not affect the 
heart, nor upset the stomach. 
It has been taken, with perfect 
satisfaction, by people with 
very delicate constitutions, 









Send for our Free Pamphlet tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 







McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
AGEMTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO 
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Readers of Taz Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 


‘WHAT 


D. SANKEY 


| Says about ; 
Dr. Deimel’s Vnderwear 


IRA 





oie 1 WISH to say to my friends that I have been wearing the 
Dr. Deimel Underwear for the last four years sooner? 
and it has been not only a comfort every day since I- bought 
it, but ‘it has been the means of preventing me fron taking 
as I was constantly doing when I wore flannel or woollen 
r. 

.**I wish to recommend the Dr, Deimel Underwear as the 
coming underwear of the world.’’ Ira D. Sankey. 


cold 











And this is only one testimo- 
nial of thousands. 

Dr. Deimel’s _Linen- Mesh 
Underwear is growing in popu- 
larity every day because it has 
merit. Physicians all over the 
country wear and recommend 
it. Send for our booklet and 
samples of linen-mesh. 





All genuine Dr. 
Demet Under - gar- 
ments bear this Trade- 
mark. ff you cannot 
obtain them, write to us. 


The Deimel Linen - Mesh System Co. 
491 Broadway, New York. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., 
111 Montgomery St. 





WASHINGTON, MONTREAL, CAN., 
728 Fifteenth St.,N. W. 202 St. Catherine St. 
Lonpon, E. C., 10-12 Bread 8t. 





Registered Trade Mari: 
Colored 


Embroidered Swisses 


For Summer Gowns 
At The Linen Store. 


One strikingly stylish pattern has heavy 
serpentine like stripes of black embroidery on 
a pink ground, and lightly strewn over the wide 
spaces between the stripes are small rosebuds 
of white. This same design with white stripes 
on black ground, and the rosebuds in pink and 
green is very quaint and pretty. Other taste- 
ful designs are white graduated spots of small 
to medium size, well covered scroll and floral 
patterns, and floral stripes with figures com- 
bined. All the colors are represented. 

Prices, 1.50 to 2.50 a yard, 44 inches wide. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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